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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
E1GgHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE Firm Purpose oF AMENDMENT 


Last Sunday you learned that the most important, the ever in- 
dispensable part of the Sacrament of Penance is contrition, that 
contrition must be sincere for all our mortal sins, and, if we have 
only venial sins to confess, for at least one kind of our venial sins, 
and that perfect contrition remits our sins even before Confession, 
if accompanied with the desire and resolution to confess them, and 
in such a case, we are bound to confess them later to the priest. 

But how can we know whether our contrition is sincere? He who 
is truly and sincerely sorry for his sins, will surely be determined not 
to commit them any more. Therefore, our Confession is not good, 
but bad, if we are not firmly resolved to avoid all mortal sins. But if 
we are thus resolved, we shall be also fully determined to avoid those 
persons, those things, those places that always lead us into mortal 
sin, such as bad companions, bad books, bad shows. Such persons, 
things and places are called the near or proximate occasion of sin. 
If we still intend to continue the proximate occasion of sin, that is, 
if we still intend to go with those wicked companions that always 
lead us to curse, steal, speak of or do impure things, or to read 
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bad books (obscene, heretic, or infidel), or to visit immodest 
shows, it is a proof that we are not sincerely sorry for our sins, 
nor sincerely resolved to commit them no more. He who willingly 
sticks his finger into the fire, is sure to get burnt; he who does 
not wish to get burnt, will avoid sticking his finger into the fire. 
In like manner, he who is resolved to sin no more, will keep away 
from all that puts him in great danger of committing sin. To go 
unnecessarily into a proximate occasion of mortal sin is in itself 
already a mortal sin, because we thereby rashly expose ourselves 
to a great danger of sinning. Such a one runs the risk of commit- 
ting mortal sin as much as a man runs the risk of killing himself 
who jumps from the top of a very high building. 

Beware of bad company. It is just like rotten fruit; it con- 
taminates every one that comes in contact with it; just as a rotten 
apple placed into a barrel of fine, ripe, juicy apples, will in a few 
days spoil all the good ones; in like manner one bad boy, one bad 
girl, will soon corrupt all that go with them. The Holy Ghost says: 
“He that loveth danger shall perish in it” (Eccli. iii, 27). 

If we have only venial sins to confess, we ought to be resolved 
to avoid them all, but since for a valid Confession it suffices that 
we be sorry for one kind of the venial sins we confess, so also it 
suffices that we be firmly resolved to avoid at least one kind of the 
venial sins confessed. 

How do we know that St. Peter had a true, sincere sorrow for 
having denied our Lord? He proved his sincerity by immediately 
quitting the bad company he was in and never more returning to 
it. Had he remained in it, he would not have been able to keep 
from committing more sin, and, therefore, would have proved that 
his sorrow was not sincere. If we are truly sorry for our sins, we 
detest and hate not only the sin itself, but all that causes us to 
commit it, or puts us in danger of committing it again. Some poor 
boys who earned their bread by sweeping chimneys were being 
prepared for their first Holy Communion by some charitable per- 
sons who both instructed and fed them. One of them kept aloof 
and would hardly eat anything; he looked so sad, so sorry, and big 
tears ran down his cheeks. Some one asked him: “What is the 
matter with you? Are you sick?” “No.” “Did the other boys 
strike you?” “No.” “Did your employer punish you?” “No, no.” 
And he began to sob aloud. “What then is the matter with you?” 
“Oh, I am so little and yet I am already so great a sinner! Am I 
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not the cause of the passion and death of our Divine Saviour Jesus 
Christ? Let me cry, for I cannot grieve enough for my sins.” The 
next day he made his first Holy Communion with angelic devotion 
and piety. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CoNFESSION 


Last Sunday I explained to you that we cannot have true con- 
trition if we have not the firm purpose of amendment, that is, if 
we are not resolved to sin no more and to avoid the near or 
proximate occasion of mortal sin, that is, if we do not intend to 
keep away from all persons, things and places that lead us to com- 
mit grievous sin. To-day I will speak on what we should confess. 

To confess is to tell our sins sincerely to the priest. Our Divine 
Saviour has made His priests the judges of the sins of men; He 
gave them the power to forgive and to retain sins, not as they 
please, but in a just and fair way; that is, to remit the sins of those 
who deserve forgiveness, and to retain the sins of those who do 
not deserve forgiveness. To do this is to act as judge. But a 
judge may not pass sentence unless he has a clear knowledge of 
the case. The priest must, therefore, know what sins a person 
has committed, whether he is really sorry for them and firmly 
resolved never again to commit them, and to repair whatever harm 
or injury he may have done his neighbor by his sins. But the 
priest cannot know all this unless the sinner makes a sincere Con- 
fession, that is, tells him his sins and their number, and whatever 
else the priest needs to know in order to be able to judge whether 
the penitent (he who confesses) deserves to have his sins for- 
given. 

Not every priest may hear confessions; a bishop may hear Con- 
fessions in every place in his diocese, and can give to priests the 
same power. A priest may forgive sins only in those dioceses or 
places where he has received the faculty to do so, and nowhere 
else. 

We must confess our sins sincerely, that is, tell the truth about 
them, and not conceal or exaggerate or diminish them and their 
number, but tell exactly what special kind of mortal sins we have 
committed and the number of each. 
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We must confess all our mortal sins and the number of each kind, 
because each mortal sin suffices to cause us to lose our soul. If 
we wilfully conceal a mortal sin or the number of times we have 
committed it, our Confession is a horrible sacrilege. We must con- 
fess, as near as we can, the number of our mortal sins, because 
the priest cannot know whether we deserve forgiveness, unless he 
knows how guilty we are. He who neglected twenty times to hear 
Mass is more guilty than he who neglected it but once in the same 
space of time. In like manner, he who curses once or twice a month 
is far less guilty than he who curses dozens of times every day. 
If we cannot tell the exact number of any of our mortal sins, let 
us say about how often we commit it daily, weekly or monthly. 
There are also certain circumstances which we must mention, for 
they change the nature or kind of sin. For instance, he who has 
stolen something from a church does not confess right if he merely 
says he has stolen; he must mention that he stole it from a church, 
because such theft becomes also a sacrilege. (He who has struck 
his parents must mention this, etc.) As venial sins can be for- 
given without confession, we need not confess them or their num- 
ber; but it is very beneficial to confess them, for it helps us both 
to avoid them and the danger of becoming reckless. We may be 
gradually led to commit mortal sin by not avoiding venial sins. 
“He that despiseth small things shall fall little by little” (Eccli. xix, 
1). (See also Luke xvi, 10.) Great thieves and robbers began 
by pilfering little things. Moreover, it is sometimes very difficult 
to know whether a certain sin is mortal or venial, whether or not 
we are bound under pain of damnation to avoid certain actions, 
certain company. Therefore it is best to confess those sins and even 
ask the confessor’s advice. 

A sincere Confession gives courage. The chaplain of a regiment, 
when a battle was going on, saw a soldier hiding to escape the balls 
and said to him: “You are afraid; your conscience is not at ease; 
come and make your Confession.” The soldier obeyed. As soon 
as his Confession was over, the soldier joined his regiment in the 
midst of the battle and distinguished himself by his valor and fear- 
lessness. How many sick persons are terribly afraid of death be- 
fore Confession; but afterwards meet death with a calm and peace- 
ful resignation and even with joy! 
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TENTH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CoNFESSION 


Last Sunday you learned that we are bound to confess all our 
mortal sins, their number as far as we can, and such circumstances 
as change the kind of sin or make several kinds of sins out of one 
sin; and also that it is well and beneficial to confess our venial sins. 
To-day you will learn how to make your Confession. 

Having carefully examined our conscience, made an act of sin- 
cere contrition with a firm purpose of amendment, we are ready 
to make our Confession. If there are others to enter the Confes- 
sional before you, wait till your turn comes; be not too near the 
Confessional, lest you overhear what the penitent or the priest 
says. If you happen to overhear anything, you must keep it an 
inviolable secret and never mention it to any one. Do not look 
around, but keep your thoughts collected on what you are to con- 
fess, and beg Jesus and Mary to help you to make a good Con- 
fession, and renew your act of contrition. When your turn comes 
to confess, enter the confessional and kneel towards the screen 
where the priest is. When he makes the sign of the Cross over you, 
praying that God may be in your heart and on your lips, that you 
may properly confess your sins, make the sign of the Cross and 
say: “My last Confession was ago,” telling how long it 
was; “Since then I have ,’ telling your sins and their num- 
ber in a soft but distinct whisper, so that the priest can hear and 
understand you, without your being heard by any one outside the 
confessional. 

If after telling your sins, there is still one sin which you do not 
know how to confess, or are ashamed to tell, say to the priest: 
“Father, please help me, for I have done something else, which I 
do not know how to confess, or which I feel ashamed to tell.” In 
this case the priest will ask you questions, which you must answer 
sincerely. Having confessed all your sins, say: “For these and all 
the sins of my life I am most heartily sorry, because by them I 
have offended God. I am firmly resolved to amend my life and 
to sin no more.” In case you had only venial sins to confess, you 
could say: “For these and especially for (telling a grievous sin of 
your past life already confessed) I am most heartily sorry, &c.” 
Then listen attentively to what the priest may ask or tell you; 
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answer his questions truthfully, be willing to do what he requires 
of you and accept the penance he imposes on you. If you do 
not understand him beg him to repeat what he said or asked you, 
or the penance he gave you. 

Unfortunately there are some who make bad Confessions by 
wilfully omitting or concealing some mortal sin. This may happen 
from several causes. Some fail to confess certain mortal sins 
through a very great carelessness in examining their conscience. 
Others, although they remember certain mortal sins, either conceal 
or do not properly confess them or their real number through fear 
or shame. Do not be afraid of the priest; he will be kind to you. 
Do not be ashamed to tell him all, for out of the confessional he is 
not even allowed to think wilfully on what you confessed. He will 
help you to confess it sincerely, and after having told it, you will 
feel much relieved, and even contented and happy, and encouraged 
to do better in the future. But if you conceal it, it will haunt you, 
make you feel miserable and give you no rest, and you will risk 
being lost, for later on it will be still harder for you to confess it. 
It is a less evil not to go to Confession, than to make a bad one. 
St. Augustine says, that he who has committed a mortal sin must 
confess it or forever burn in hell. He who has made bad Con- 
fessions must confess how many bad Confessions he has made 
and repeat all of them by confessing all the sins he has made since 
his last good Confession. 

There have been cases in which persons who, through wilful 
omission of mortal sins in Confession had unworthily received 
Holy Communion, were punished by God with sudden death at 
the Communion rail. Be sincere in your Confessions, therefore, so 
that you may never be in danger of committing the terrible sin of 
sacrilege. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


GENERAL CONFESSION. THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


You were told last Sunday how you should make a Confession, 
and warned against making bad Confessions. To-day I will explain 
to you the Seal of Confession, after saying a few words on Gen- 
eral Confession. 
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A general Confession is a Confession of all the sins committed 
either during one’s whole life, or during a certain part of one’s 
life, and already confessed in whole or in part. A general Con- 
fession is necessary for those who have made bad Confessions, 
for, as we heard last Sunday, such Confessions must be repeated. 
A general Confession is not necessary, but very useful, first, be- 
fore entering into a new state of life; for instance, before marriage, 
before entering the religious or the ecclesiastical state; secondly, 
during a mission or a jubilee; thirdly, in time of a dangerous illness, 
or when we see that we cannot live long; a general Confession is 
an excellent preparation for a good death. When we are about 
to make a general Confession, we should first examine ourselves 
on the sins we committed since our last Confession, and then on 
the grievous sins we committed during the time over which our 
general Confession is to extend. In beginning our Confession we 
should notify the priest of our intention of making a general Con- 
tession. (Scrupulous persons are to be dissuaded or even for- 
bidden to make a general Confession. ) 

The seal of Confession means that a confessor’s lips are sealed 
and that he is not allowed, under any consideration, even to 
save his own life or that of others, to reveal to any one the sins 
of the persons who made their Confession to him. He may not 
speak of such matters even to his penitent outside of Confession, 
unless with his penitent’s permission. Sometimes great sinners, con- 
verted in a remarkable manner, in order to edify and lead other 
sinners to a sincere conversion, give full permission to their con- 
fessor to relate their wonderful conversion. A priest who would 
break the seal of Confession would never more be allowed to 
hear Confessions, to say Mass, or discharge priestly functions. 
Even apostate priests have never gone so far as to reveal the sins 
of their former penitents. 

Moreover, the priest cannot even make use of the knowledge 
he acquired only in hearing Confessions, in order to protect himself. 
For instance, if some one were to confess he was accustomed to 
steal some of the priest’s money, because the priest never locked 
his room or his drawer, the priest, after hearing that person’s 
Confession, would not be allowed to lock his room or his drawer. 
(St. John Nepomucene, martyr of the seal of Confession.) (Father 
Garnet, S.J., Gunpowder Plot.) 

In 1889, Father Dumoulin, a French priest, was condemned to 
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live all his life on a desert island with the worst of criminals, be- 
cause he had been condemned for murdering and robbing a rich 
woman. The priest made no defense at the trial. Some years after, 
the priest’s sacristan, being about to die, acknowledged that he 
himself had murdered and robbed that rich woman and that he 
had gone at once to Confession to Father Dumoulin, in order to 
keep his lips sealed, and had arranged things so as to throw all 
suspicion on the priest. Thus the innocent and faithful priest suf- 
fered public disgrace and terrible punishment rather than betray 
the seal of Confession. 

If you happen to overhear some part of another’s Confes- 
sion, you are bound to secrecy as well as the priest, and would be 
guilty of grievous sin if you were to reveal it. Moreover, we 
should, as a rule, never speak to others of our own Confessions, 
or of what the priest said or asked in Confession. Such matters 
are too serious and sacred to be the subject of light conversation. 





























SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
XXXVI. SAcCRAMENTAL ABSOLUTION 


The pool of Bethsaida, mentioned by St. John (chap. v), was a 
type, though an imperfect one, of the effects of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The water of this pool possessed a miraculous power to 
cure diseases of every kind, but only occasionally, when an angel 
from Heaven moved its surface, and its curative power affected 
but one person, namely the first to go down into the pool after the 
motion of the water. 

The benefits derived from the Sacrament of Penance are not 
thus restricted ; through the power of Almighty God any one of the 
faithful who desires to be cured, can obtain any moment a remedy 
for all the diseases of his soul. St. Augustine says that Penance 
heals the sick, cleanses the lepers and revives the dead, by virtue 
of the Blood and Water that flowed from our Lord’s wounds. This 
Sacred Blood is applied to our souls by the priest who pro- 
nounces the words of Absolution over us, for Christ appointed 
priests to be His representatives, stewards of His mysteries, and 
empowered to bind and to loose, to retain and to remit. After His 
Resurrection, when, in the consciousness of His own unlimited 
power, He said: “All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth” 
(Matt. xxviii, 18). He bestowed this same power upon His Dis- 
ciples, saying: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained” (John xx, 22, 23). 

This is the wonderful power, transmitted by the Apostles to their 
successors, which enables priests to absolve sinners. 

The penitent confesses his sins in a spirit of contrition; he 
listens to the admonitions given him by his confessor and receives 
a penance, and then the priest says: “May Almighty God have 
mercy upon thee, and forgive thee thy sins, and bring thee to life 
eternal. Amen. May the almighty and merciful Lord grant thee 
pardon, absolution and remission of all thy sins. Amen. May 
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our Lord Jesus Christ absolve thee; by His authority I absolve 
thee from every bond of excommunication and interdict as far as 
I can and you may need. I absolve thee from thy sins in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” These last words constitute the real absolution ;—let us 
consider them more closely. 

“T absolve thee from thy sins.” 

(a) The priest uses the first person, and says “I,” speaking au- 
thoritatively, as our Lord’s representative. He seems to mean: “I 
have been ordained priest; to me has been given power to remit 
sins, and I have received faculties enabling me to use this power. 
Being thus appointed by God, I am here to judge thee, to give 
sentence regarding thee—and so I absolve thee.” 

(b) “Absolve thee.” The sinner must have been in bondage, 
otherwise he could not be released. His sins, and particularly 
his habitual sins, are like fetters impeding all free action, and he 
is a slave to evil, incapable of defending himself. It is because 
we realize our enslaved condition that, after making our Confes- 
sion, we ask the priest for penance and absolution, and he then 
utters the words that restore us to the liberty of the children of 
God. 

(c) “From thy sins”; i. e., from all the sins confessed, both 
mortal and venial. Every sin can be forgiven, there is no exception, 
even the most terrible offences against God, the Church and one’s 
neighbor, if confessed, are remitted when the words of absolution 
are uttered—God at once receives the sinner as His child, restoring 
to him his right to his heavenly inheritance. Christ recognizes him 
again as His brother, and remembers no more the sufferings en- 
dured for the sinner’s sake, but only feels joy that by these suf- 
ferings He has won pardon for that sinner. The Holy Ghost 
pours sanctifying grace into his soul, and strengthens him to perse- 
vere in his purpose of amendment. 

But is this always the case? Have the priest’s words invariably 
this wonderful efficacy? This is a very important question. 

Many people are only too ready to believe that their sins are 
always forgiven, as soon as the priest has given absolution; but 
it by no means follows that the priest’s absolution is ratified in 
heaven, for it is so only if the sinner is really contrite, and really 
purposes to lead a new life. If he is not in these dispositions, he 
might receive a thousand absolutions and be none the better for 
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them. His Confession would be hypocritical, and God will never 
pardon sins confessed in such a spirit. Sometimes the priest’s 
absolution is nullified because there is some sin that is wilfully 
suppressed. In this case the sinner is deceiving his confessor. If 
there is no intention to avoid occasions of sin, to return ill-gotten 
goods, and to shun bad companions, there is no contrition, and there 
can be no valid absolution. Our Lord Himself could not say to 
such a penitent: “Be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
The priest ought not to give absolution under such circumstances, 
and if he nevertheless gives it, it is null and void. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that a priest is bound invariably 
to give absolution ; and if one priest should refuse it, nothing could 
be more foolish than to go to another, who may be more easy- 
going. The latter’s absolution might do actual harm, by producing 
a false sense of security; it is easy to deceive men, but impossible 
to deceive God. 

A priest cannot give absolution unless some sin has been con- 
fessed. Some people go into the confessional and say they do not 
know of anything wrong in their actions. How can they be ab- 
solved? In all probability they could discover sins enough, if they 
took pains to examine their conscience, but in the rare case of having 
really refrained from all sin since their last confession, they ought 
to think of some sin in their past life for which they are truly 
contrite, and confess it (although it may have been confessed be- 
fore), and in this way they can receive absolution. 

We ought to do our utmost to prepare for Confession with such 
care, that the absolution may have its full effect. Unhappy, in- 
deed will he be at the last day, who finds out too late that by his 
own fault he has rendered the absolution given him worthless in 
God’s sight. 

XXXVITI. SatIsFAcTION 


Theologians enumerate many effects of sin, but they can be re- 
ducible to two: alienation from God and attachment to creatures. 
As soon as a man sins, he abandons God and turns to created 
objects, of which he makes a bad use. These two results are men- 
tioned in Jeremias (ii, 13), where God, speaking through the 
prophet, says: “My people have done two evils. They have for- 
saken Me, the fountain of living water, and have digged to them- 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
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Two classes of punishment are inflicted upon these two evils; 
viz.: deprivation of the contemplation of God, and bodily suffering. 
A man sins both with his body and his soul; hence he must be 
punished in both. The soul is punished by not being permitted 
to see God, the body either by affliction in this world or by the pains 
of purgatory or of hell after death. After repentance and Con- 
fession the Sacramental Absolution repairs the loss to the soul, but 
not to the body; and the latter, having participated in sin, must be 
subjected to a temporal punishment and make satisfaction to God 
for the sin committed. This is the reason why a priest assigns a 
penance to each penitent. Christ instituted the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance to be a tribunal; the penitent is the accuser and the priest is 
the judge, and justice requires the punishment of the offender. 
The penitent, however, accuses himself; acknowledges that he is 
guilty of certain sins, the penalty imposed upon which is eternal 
death. The priest first acts as judge, and forms a decision regard- 
ing the accusation, but then he acts as mediator between God and 
the sinner, and strives to soothe God’s anger and satisfy His justice. 
He is able to avert the penalty of everlasting death, but he cannot 
help imposing some slight punishment, that may repair the insult 
to God and make some satisfaction. 

Satisfaction is required as a deterrent from sin. Men are often 
more influenced by fear of punishment than by love of God. If 
we were never punished for our sins, we should sin even more 
frequently, and few would exert themselves to avoid the occasions 
of sin. We see an illustration of this truth in our own families. 
If a mother, when her children are troublesome, simply says: 
“Don’t do that,” they will probably be very disobedient. But if she 
punishes disobedience, they will grow accustomed to good discipline. 
God punishes us to make us better, and, therefore, He requires of 
us some satisfaction for our sins. 

Penance is intended not only to save us from everlasting de- 
struction, but also to uproot and destroy sin itself, so that we 
may not immediately fall again into evil. 

If a man has sinned frequently through pride and love of display, 
the penance given him may be to repeat, when he hears the clock 
strike, the words: “Remember, man, that dust thou art, and to 
dust thou shalt return.” He will thus be reminded of his beginning 
and his end, and so his pride will be humbled. 

If any one has misappropriated some money, he may be ordered 
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not only to return it, but to give some of his own money as alms. 
This will tend to moderate the feelings of greed which led him 
to steal. 

A Christian sinner must make some satisfaction, because his sins 
are far worse than those of unbaptized persons. The heathen have 
not the light of faith, and know nothing of Christ’s sufferings and 
His wonderful love of us. 

Jews and heathen can be pardoned by means of baptism, without 
any satisfaction, but a Christian sins in spite of having full knowl- 
edge, and is, therefore, far more guilty. This is why the Council 
of Trent decided (Sess. xiv, c. 8): “Divine justice seems to re- 
quire that those, who have sinned ignorantly before baptism, should 
be reconciled with God by other means than those who, having once 
been released from the bondage of sin and evil, have not hesitated 
to defile the temple of God by fresh sins.” 

We should do well to lay to heart the fact that, either in this 
life or in the next, a sinner must make amends for every sin, great 
or small. The guilt of sin, and the everlasting punishment due 
to it, are removed by Sacramental Absolution and perfect con- 
trition, but the temporal punishment remains, at least in part, and 
something must be done to make satisfaction. 

There are instances of this in Holy Scripture. Our first parents 
transgressed God’s command in Paradise, and although they re- 
ceived pardon for their sin of disobedience, and remission of 
eternal punishment, nevertheless they had to undergo temporal 
punishments of many kinds, and finally to die. 

The Hebrews murmured in the desert against God and Moses, 
and God determined to destroy them. Moses humbly interceded 
for them, and besought God to pardon the foolish and wicked 
nation, and God heard his prayer, and forgave them their sins; 
yet none of that generation were allowed to enter the Promised 
Land; of 600,000 who left Egypt, only two, Josue and Caleb, set 
foot in it. 

King David committed two terrible sins, but repented and ac- 
knowledged his guilt. Then God sent the prophet Nathan to say to 
him: “The Lord hath taken away thy sin, thou shalt not die; never- 
theless because thou hast given occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme for this thing, the child that is born to thee shall 
surely die” (2 Kings xii, 13, 14). 

The guilt of a sin is quite distinct from its punishment; the 
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one is removed by the absolution given in Confession, but not the 
other, although God in His mercy allows temporal punishment to 
take the place of eternal. 

A sinner ought gladly to accept the penance imposed upon him 
and perform it with all zeal, for so he makes satisfaction for his 
sins, and saves himself from being punished by God. 

The penance or satisfaction required of a penitent must be 
something in itself good and meritorious. It may be external, such 
as saying certain prayers, fasting, giving alms or practising out- 
ward mortifications; or it may be internal, i. e., we may be told 
to practise certain virtues, to be sorry for our sins, to humble our- 
selves before God, etc. 

Or we may be told to do some good work that is otherwise not 
obligatory; such as to hear Mass on a week day, to abstain from 
some favorite kind of food, etc. If we do any such work because 
it is imposed as a penance, we gain far more merit than if we 
did it of our own accord. Occasionally a Confession imposes as 
a penance some work that is of itself a matter of obligation; he 
may tell us to keep the fast on a fast-day, to hear Mass devoutly 
on Sunday, or to restore something that belongs to another. If any 
such penance is given, we have a double duty to perform it, and, 
should we neglect it, we commit a double sin. 

Whatever the penance may be, the penitent should accept it and 
perform it as soon as possible. If he doubts his ability to do what 
is prescribed, he may mention his difficulty to the priest, but if the 
latter sees no reasonable ground for altering the penance, it must 
be accepted in a spirit of humility. We ought not to think any 
penance too hard for us. It was hard for the Son of God to 
suffer so much for our sins, and any penance in this life must be 
far lighter than that which will be laid upon us in the next, if we 
are so unhappy as to have to make satisfaction for sin after death. 


XXXVIII. Tue THree Curer Ways oF MAKING SATISFACTION 


1. Fasting. It cannot be denied that fasting is difficult and op- 
posed to our natural inclinations, and this is the very reason why 
it is a work of penance. It weakens the body, and, therefore, the 
Church grants dispensations to such as cannot fast, either because 
they have to work hard or because they are too old or too feeble 
to practice austerities. Very few, however, require to be completely 
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dispensed from fasting and abstinence; the former involves having 
but one full meal, the latter abstaining from all flesh meat. No 
one is required to go altogether without food, and there is no par- 
ticular hardship in conforming to the laws of the Church. People 
differ very much in constitution, and what is easy for one is very 
trying for another, but to refrain in moderation from food and 
drink is good for almost everybody, and subdues the body with- 
out weakening it too much. Many declare that they are too delicate 
to fast, but, as soon as they are really ill, they are quite willing 
to follow a strict course of diet prescribed by a physician. They 
will fast to prolong the life of the body, but not to heal the maladies 
of the soul, and to overcome the lust of the flesh. 

St. Athanasius says: “Fasting delivers us from the devil and 
expels evil thoughts.” St. Cyprian considered that it could, if 
practised wisely, subdue all the evil tendencies of the flesh; and 
St. Bernard pronounced it to be good and wholesome, preserving 
us from eternal punishment, for it extirpates sins, and does not 
only cleanse us from them, and it averts sins that we should be 
likely to commit in the future. 

If to fast is imposed upon anyone as a penance, he should not 
refuse to do so; as a rule there is no truth in the statement: “I 
cannot fast”; probably most of those who say so have never tried 
whether they can fast or not, and their inability is purely im- 
aginary. They should not be so ready to profess themselves in- 
capable of depriving themselves of a small amount of food. The 
deprivation is more likely to benefit their health than to injure it, 
and the inconvenience is just what makes fasting a work of penance, 
being opposed to greed and luxurious self-indulgence, and bringing 
the body into subjection. 

2. Prayer. What has been said of fasting is applicable also to 
prayer, another work of penance involving a certain amount of 
trouble and self-denial, especially in the case of those who ex- 
perience no particular pleasure in it, and who, being interested 
almost exclusively in worldly matters, think very seldom of God 
and eternity. 

The commonest penance is a prayer, for “prayer,” as St. John 
Chrysostom says, “is a powerful means of warding off the attacks 
of the devil, and affords us protection against all dangers.” 

“It preserves moderation, represses anger, checks pride and envy, 
quiets feelings of revenge, draws down the Holy Ghost upon the 
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soul and raises man to heaven” (St. Ephrem). “Whosoever arms 
himself with prayer, will not fall into sin, but, detaching himself 
from earth, will rise to heaven” (St. John Chrys.). Great, indeed, 
is the power of prayer, and hence a penitent is often told to say 
a long prayer by way of penance. Many people plead want of time 
as an excuse for neglecting prayer ; they seem to fancy that they can 
effect more by their own exertions than with the help of God. 
He could easily send a long illness as a punishment for sin, and 
then what would become of their work? It is easier to spend an 
hour daily in prayer than to lie for weeks or months on a bed 
of sickness. 

Others say that they are quite willing to pray, but their prayers 
are worthless, for they suffer from many distractions and cannot say 
even one Our Father with devotion, nor do they ever feel any 
sweetness in prayer. 

If we have distractions when we pray, we ought to employ the 
best means of removing them; and even if we cannot altogether 
succeed, God’s goodness is so great that He will make allowance 
for our weakness and not reject our prayer, because it is spoiled 
by involuntary distractions. 

St. Bridget suffered much in this way, and our Lady once ap- 
peared to her and said: “The devil is wont to torment anyone 
who prays, and to send him as many distractions as he can. But 
be not troubled on that account, my daughter, for though you 
may suffer from distractions, you can always have an earnest 
desire to pray well, and then your prayer will be pleasing to my 
Son.” We can all have this earnest desire, and, therefore we 
need not trouble about our distractions. It is much easier to make 
short prayers frequently than to spend a long time in prayer, 
and so the short prayers are the best means of making satisfaction 
for sin. Utter short acts of contrition, love and adoration many 
times in the day. Ejaculations are very short prayers which often 
proceed straight from the heart, and penetrate heaven far more 
readily than many words uttered without devotion and attention. 
Let no one say that it is impossible for him to pray; however busy 
he may be, he can offer short, fervent prayers, and do so fre- 
quently. 

3. Almsgiving. Almsdeeds are often imposed as a penance for 
sin; especially when anxiety about our temporal affairs has caused 
us to neglect doing good works. As the angel said to Tobias: 
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“Alms delivereth from death, and the same is that which purgeth 
away sins, and maketh to find mercy and life everlasting” (Tob. 
xii, 9), and the aged Tobias said to his son: “Give alms out of 
thy substance, and turn not away thy face from any poor per- 
son; for so it shall come to pass that the face of the Lord shall 


not be turned from thee.... For alms deliver from all sin and 
from death and will not suffer the soul to go into darkness” 
(iv, 7, II). 


Many people fancy that they must be wealthy, if they are to 
give alms, and plead poverty as an excuse. They are mistaken, 
for all that is required is to give something with a cheerful 
heart and in a spirit of penance. The poor widow in the Gospel 
cast only a farthing into the treasury, and yet our Lord declared 
that she had given more than all who had made larger offerings. 
She had given all that she possessed; the rich had kept back more 
than they had given. God values our alms not by the amount 
given, but by the intention of the giver. Let each one examine 
his conscience and see how much money he wastes in the course of 
a year on unnecessary things, and how much more he has spent 
on amusements and clothes than he ought. Let no one make 
excuses for not performing the penance imposed, whether it be 
to fast, to pray or to give alms, but rather let him be glad to 
do any such good work. “Prayer is good with fasting and alms, 
more than to lay up treasures of gold (Tob. xii, 8). 


XXXIX. THE SaTIsFAcTtiIon DuE To Our NEIGHBOR 


“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
suffer the loss of his soul?” (Mark viii, 36). Unless we are to 
quit this world with a conscience laden with sin, we must make 
good the harm we have done to our neighbor. The absolution 
received in the Sacrament of Penance has no effect at all unless 
we intend to repair, as far as we can, whatever loss we have 
caused. Of what avail can it be to us to outpoint or cheat our 
fellow men, when we shall have to make restitution, retaining 
nothing of the ill-gotten goods? Reparation is an essential part of 
the satisfaction required of us, and is indispensable if our sins are 
to be remitted. 

We are apt to injure our neighbors in three way: (1) in his 
property, (2) in his honor, (3) by depriving him of the good-will 
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to which he is entitled. There are three corresponding sorts of 
satisfaction due to him. 

1. Reparation for injury to property. An earnest resolution to 
repair whatever wrong we have done to God and our fellow men 
is absolutely necessary, if the absolution given by the priest is to be 
of any effect; without such a resolution, our Confession is worth- 
less and insulting to God. 

The resolution, however, is not enough; the sinner is bound to 
carry it into effect, under pain of mortal sin in cases where the 
harm done is considerable. Everything stolen or unjustly acquired 
must be returned, and compensation made for the inconvenience 
incurred; and unless this is done,—provided it be in the penitent’s 
power,—he may confess the sin a hundred times, and it will never 
be forgiven. He may do all kinds of penance; he may pray, fast 
and give alms; he may perform all manner of good works, but 
nothing is of any avail in removing the sin, as long as the stolen 
goods are not returned. This is a law of divine justice admitting 
of no excuse except impossibility. Priests possess very great 
power given them by God; they can remit all sins, even the most 
terrible offences against God and man, but no priest, not even the 
Pope himself, can release a sinner from the obligations of making 
restitution to his neighbor. 

If a man takes a vow to apply a certain sum of money to the 
service of God, he is bound to keep his word, but a priest can 
sometimes modify this obligation or release him from it altogether ; 
but he is powerless to release him from the duty of repairing a 
wrong done to his neighbor. This is the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who justifies his opinion in the following way: Since 
the priest acts as God’s representative, he can dispense us from a 
promise to give something to God; but he is not the representative 
of our fellowman, and so cannot interfere where his rights are in 
question. He must use his power to induce the penitent to make 
the necessary restitution, impressing upon him that he will perish 
eternally unless he does so, provided the means of making resti- 
tution are at his disposal. 

St. Augustine says: “There can be no suggestion of forgive- 
ness of sins, until the misappropriated property is restored.” 

People have most distorted views on this subject, and fancy, 
because the confessor imposes restitution as a penance, that he 
can modify or dispense from it. The obligation to restore stolen 
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property has nothing to do with the priest, and is binding upon 
the sinner, quite apart from his Confession. 

Others say that they would gladly make restitution, if they were 
in a position to do so, but they need the money themselves. This is 
no excuse at all, and those who make it would never accept it 
from a person indebted to them. 

Others agree that restitution ought to be made, and promise to 
make it “as soon as possible.” They say the same thing at every 
Confession, and seem to imagine that the intention to make repara- 
tion some day or other is enough. Obviously no good intention, 
unless it is carried into effect, will ever repair the injury. By 
robbing your neighbor of anything, you deprive him of the bene- 
fit that he might have derived from its use; therefore, as long as a 
thief keeps stolen property, he is adding to the theft, as, until it is 
returned, he goes on depriving its owner of the enjoyment or 
use of it. 

Others intend to make restitution on their deathbed. The devil 
suggests them that there is plenty of time, and that it will be 
easy then to give back what does not belong to them, since they 
will no longer need it. Moreover, they will not then have to do 
it personally, but can leave instructions to their heirs. 

If they listen to such suggestions, they imperil their souls. Who 
knows that he will have an opportunity to making restitution when 
he comes to die? Who can be sure that others will carry out his 
instructions and do what he himself has neglected? And unless 
restitution is made, good resolutions, Confession and Absolution 
are of no avail, and he will perish miserably. 

Some are willing to do something, but not to restore the prop- 
erty to the owner. They offer to have Masses said or to give 
money to the poor, and fancy that thus they do all that is neces- 
sary. Unless the money has been stolen from the priest or from 
the poor, nothing given to them can be in any sense a restitution, 
which can only be made to the person injured. As long as the 
lawful owner or his heirs are known, restitution can be made to 
no one else. 

2. Reparation for injury to honor. The same excuses and many 
more are made by those who owe their neighbors reparation for 
injuries inflicted upon their honor or good reputation. Inasmuch 
as a man’s honor and good name are of greater value than his 
money, injuries to them are more grievous, and the duty of making 
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reparation is more binding, although it is more difficult, and even 
less often fulfilled. Of a hundred persons who have injured their 
neighbors by unjust accusations and insinuations, perhaps only 
three recall what has been said. 

It is easy to speak evil of one’s neighbor, but very difficult to 
take back the unjust words, and so overpowering is the sense of 
shame involved in retracting a false statement, that many would 
rather go to hell than retract one. They protest that they spoke 
thoughtlessly, with no bad intentions, but such protests and ex- 
cuses cannot give back his good name to the man injured; noth- 
ing short of absolute retraction can do so, and, therefore, this is 
required by way of satisfaction for the sin. 

3. Reparation for depriving one’s neighbor of the affection due 
to him. Equally binding is the obligation of making satisfaction 
for any transgression of the law of charity. If, instead of loving 
our neighbor, we cherish a grudge against him, and retain feel- 
ings of anger and aversion in our hearts, we are wronging him, 
and our sins will not be forgiven in Confession, unless we are 
reconciled with our enemy and put aside all feelings of ill-will. Our 
Lord said: “If you will forgive men their offences, your heavenly 
Father will forgive you also your offences. But if you will not 
forgive men, neither will your Father forgive you your offences” 
(Matt. vi, 14, 15). Confession and Absolution are tseless, unless 
we forgive our enemies. 

Some one may say: “I will forgive him, but do not ask me to 
meet him, or associate with him, for that is quite impossible.” 

This is a strange sort of forgivercss! If you refuse to see your 
neighbor, to speak to him, you certainly still have a grudge 
against him; otherwise you would be as willing to associate with 
him as with anyone else. How then can you imagine that you have 
forgiven him? 

Another may declare that it is impossible to love anyone who 
hates him, or to do good to one who persecutes him. Thousands 
of Christians have succeeded in doing this, so, though difficult, it 
is not impossible. The thought that our own salvation depends 
upon our forgiving our enemies, will make it easier for us. Would 
that all remembered this fact, and were not content with merely say- 
ing: “I forgive so and so,” whilst their whole behavior shows 
clearly that they continue to detest him! How can they think that 
God has pardoned them, whilst they refuse really to pardon others? 
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Whoever is truly contrite and desires to make satisfaction for 
all his sins, must make reparation both to God and man, and for- 
give all who have sinned against him, otherwise it is all in vain 
that he goes to Confession and receives Absolution. 













SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE THINGS OF ETERNITY 


BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—Most men too much preoccupied with the pleasures and inter- 
ests of time to attend to the things of eternity. They resemble children 
skating over thin ice, all unconscious of their danger. Bible description 
of the fate of the thoughtless. “In a moment, they go down to hell.” 

To-day the Church strives to arouse us, The “Rich Man” (Jesus 
Christ) calls his stewards (ourselves) to give an account of our stew- 
ardship. Are we conscious that we shall have to account for every idle 
word, every act and thought? Do we realize that our future is being 
actually, and at this moment being woven and manufactured by us? 
And that day by day, and hour by hour, we are affecting the issues. No. 
We seldom advert tt. Hence our unprepared state. Warning of the 
Holy Ghost: “With desolation is the whole world laid desolate, BECAUSE 
THERE IS NO ONE WHO THINKS.” We pass, in spirit: before the Judgment 
Seat. Our abject fear. Our desire to escape, if in sin, The folly of | 
waiting till it is too late. While there is time, consider the Judge. 
(1) He is infinitely wise. Reads us through and through. (2) Infinitely 
HOLY. His inconceivable detestation for sin. In His eyes, the only evil. 
(3) He is infinitely powErFuL. He holds us in the palm of His hand, 
as a fowler a tiny bird. Escape impossible. If on earth, we have not 
recognized His authority, we shall be forced to recognize tt there. 

What will be our feelings, if we have let the “day ot salvation” slip 
by unheeded? Too LATE to weep and repent when “time shall be no 
more.” Yet, our risks are great. How many nowadays die suddenly. 
Thousands are hurried to judgment, without the slightest warning. The 
warning, “The children of this world are wiser, in their generation, 
than the children of light,’ ts illustrated, and shown to be most true in 
fact. Practical conclusions. 


1. The great majority of men live as though there were no other 
life. Their interest in the world and in the things of the world 
is so intense and so all engrossing, as to practically exclude all 
anxiety about anything beyond their present reach. Business, 
money-making, social duties, parties, dinners, pleasures, amuse- 
ments, occupy almost the whole of their finite minds. They have 
no time to spare for such remote interests as are suggested by 
death, eternity, heaven, judgment, and hell. “Such things,” they 
will tell us “can wait.” For the present, at all events, they have 
no leisure to discuss or to consider the future, and what they will 
call “the highly speculative problems and theories of a world be- 
yond the grave.” 
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As a consequence, they continue to eat and drink, to play and 
sleep; to labor, when they have a mind, and to rest, when they are 
tired, and to make merry with their friends, without fear of a 
judgment to come, and without any sense of responsibility. 

They disport themselves, gaily and cheerfully, like thoughtless 
children skating over thin ice, who know not that at any moment 
the ice may break and they may fall in. They resemble those 
foolish people, who build their houses on the edge of a volcano, 
all unconscious of the slumbering sea of liquid fire, that lies hidden 
just below them, and which may rise at any moment, and without 
any warning (overflowing from the mouth of the crater), bury 
them and their entire village under red-hot rapilli and the molten 
lava. 

In short, they live in daily, yea, may we not say, hourly risk of 
a terrible awakening, and of a fate far too appalling to be express- 
able in human language. Such men can scarcely be free from sin. 
They show no fear of God, and yet “the fear of the Lord” is the 
very first condition of true wisdom, and the initial condition for a 
life of virtue, so that a sudden summons to judgment would mean, 
to them, a sentence too terrible to contemplate. 

2. The inspired writer draws a terrific picture of the situation of 
a thoughtless and worldly minded man, suddenly called to give an 
account of his “stewardship,” when he is thinking of quite other 
matters. Listen to the words of the Holy Ghost, as uttered by the 
lips of the holy Job. After describing how the wicked often thrive 
in this world, and how they are even blessed with children and 
friends, he continues: “Their little ones go out like a flock, and 
their children dance and play. They take the timbrel and the harp, 
and rejoice at the sound of the organ; they spend their days in 
wealth, and, in a moment they go down to hell.” In spite of their 
worldly renown and present high estate, “they shall be as chaff 
before the face of the wind, and as ashes which the whirlwind 
scattereth” (Job xxi, 10, 18). 

In to-day’s Gospel, my dear brethren, the Church mercifully 
reminds us that we are, in reality, but the stewards and the servants 
of God, who have received a certain work to do, and who will 
shortly be called to render an account of it. 

3. “There was a certain rich man, who had a steward.” The 
“rich man,” here spoken of, is no other than Jesus Christ. Who, 
indeed, is so rich and powerful as He? The “steward” is the 
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soul of man. I, dear brethren, and you are His stewards. And 
the rich Man, our Lord, calls His steward to His presence, and 
says to him: “Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou 
canst be steward no longer.” 

How difficult it is, my dear brethren, to realize things as they 
really are. How much more difficult still, when we are dealing 
with things intangible and spiritual! And, still more if we seldom 
or never make any serious effort to picture them to ourselves. 

This is especially true of such an event as that which the Church 
calls to our minds to-day: viz., the Judgment. 

You who are now seated before me are in every truth the stewards 
of Almighty God. Each one of you has not only been created by 
Him and placed in this world, but each of you has a special task 
to do and particular duties to fulfill, Though you may go about 
your various avocations in a mechanical and perfunctory way, 
and think little of remote consequences, yet the stern fact is that 
you are (whether you advert to it or not) constantly influencing 
and affecting your future life. Each day, and each hour of each 
day, you are adding to pour punishments or to your rewards, in- 
creasing your merits or demerits, and helping to render your 
eternity either more entrancingly pleasurable, or more hopelessly 
wretched. 

4. Our Lord warns us, that our future will be just what we 
make it. “As a man sows, so shall he reap.” That is the law. 
If we sow good deeds, we shall reap a rich and glorious harvest; 
but if we are careless and indifferent, and take no trouble to avoid 
sin, and to exercise virtue, we cannot expect to reap anything but 
trouble and disaster. The Apostle tells us that: “God will render to 
every man, according to his works” (Rom. xi, 6). So again, in 
another place, St. Paul declares that: “We must all be manifested 
before the Judgment Seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the proper things of the body, according as he hath done, whether 
it be good or evil” (II. Cor. v, Io). 

By these and many other texts, we are gravely warned that our 
responsibility is exceedingly great. The practical and all-important 
question we have to put to ourselves is: Do we realize the situa- 
tion? Are we fully and vividly conscious of our obligations, and 
of the strict account we shall one day have to render? Do we 
perform each act, and brace ourselves up for each duty, as if we 
knew that we are to be examined, and, as it were, cross-questioned 
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as to the spirit, and manner and intention with which it was per- 
formed? Yea, I will go further and ask, if we ever advert to the 
strange, but most undoubted fact, that God is actually watching 
and witnessing each and every deed done, every prayer uttered, 
every temptation resisted, every sinful passion indulged, every idle 
word spoken. Do we, in spirit, actually see God standing over us, 
and registering in His Divine Mind, all our actions, as the days and 
the weeks go by? When, for instance, we are not quite “straight” 
in our business transactions, not altogether sober or temperate, or 
when we take a mean advantage of another, or are proud, or selfish, 
or illnatured or morose; do we remember that the whole of such 
conduct is as ineffaceably stamped on the mind of God, as if it 
had been cut in the solid rock? And that it will all come up be- 
fore us at the day of Judgment, to be dealt with and weighed, in 
the strict “Balance of the Sanctuary”? 

Our danger is that we easily forget these alarming truths, so the 
Church, in her solicitude, insists upon setting them before us 
from time to time; for alas! alas! we shall not escape them by 
foolishly striving to efface all recollections of them from our minds. 

5. Let us, in thought, follow a man as he passes before the 
“Great White Throne,” on which is seated the dread Judge of the 
living and the dead. 

We have often stood by the bedside of the dying. We have, per- 
haps, watched someone near and dear to us, seized by some fatal 
disease, and laid upon a bed of suffering. With sorrowful hearts, 
and tear-stained eyes, we have seen the light fade away from the 
eyes, and the glow of health vanish from the cheek, and the limbs 
grow stiff and cold, and then we have realized that the mysterious 
gates of Eternity have been flung open, and that he has entered 
into “the Great Beyond.” We may follow him to the very brink 
of Eternity, we may gather around him up to the very last breath, 
but then we must let him pass, alone, and unaccompanied, before 
the awful presence of God. He may have been rich, and influ- 
ential, and of high renown; but now he has gone where riches 
are rather a hindrance than an aid, where the most powerful friends 
cannot rescue, and where even the very grandest titles and digni- 
ties are no passport to eternal life. 

O! What a meeting that will be! For the first time in his life 
he gazes on the face of God. How will he stand the scrutiny of 
His searching glance? That, my brethren, will depend upon the 
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state of his soul. If he be in sin, then the mere look of anger 
upon the Divine Countenance, would be enough to kill him, were 
he not immortal. 

Have you ever considered the fear and terror of a culprit stand- 
ing before even a mere earthly judge? When a murderer has been 
caught red-handed, and brought before the magistrate, his whole 
courage fails. Though it is but a human judge, a man like him- 
self, and though the very worst penalty he can inflict is the short- 
ening of a life, which must, im any case, terminate in a few years, 
yet the unhappy criminal trembles with terror. At the sight of 
this human official, standing up, and solemnly pronouncing the sen- 
tence of death, how often even the most hardened offender has 
been known to faint away and to fall back trembling into the 
hands of his jailers. 

If such be the condition of one in presence of a mere man, in- 
vested with a brief authority, who shall describe the condition of 
a sinner, in the presence of the Infinite and Omnipotent God, “Who 
holds in His hands, the keys both of life and of death.” The 
Holy Scripture represents such a sinner as a prey to the most 
awful anguish, and as quite beside himself with fear. His one 
desire is to fly from the face of an angry God. To hide himself 
anywhere, so long as he may escape His petrifying look. He will 
call upon the mountains to fall upon him and bury him beneath 
their piled-up rocks; He will implore the sea to swallow him up, 
or the earth to open and afford him a refuge from the dreadful 
doom that threatens him. But, it will be all in vain, for there is 
none to deliver, none to dispute the irresistible power of the in- 
finite Judge. Too late, too late. Ah! Yes, why did he not think 
of all this before? Why did he not spend in serious thought 
some of those many hours passed in sin or worldly pleasure or, at 
least, in idleness and dissipation? Why did he put off all amend- 
ment, all conversion till it was too late? 

Why are men so indifferent, so lukewarm, so remiss in the 
service of God? If love is not strong enough to keep them sober 
and pure and honest and innocent, how comes it that at least 
fear does not restrain them and deter them from mortal sin? Why? 
Why, my brethren? The answer is clear. It comes to us from 
the mouth of the supreme Judge Himself. Then listen, and take 
heed: “With desolation is the whole world made desolate, because 
there is no man who considers in his heart” (Jer. xii, 11). Here 
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God lets us into the secret cause of all our disaster: we do not 
think. Then let us make a few reflections this morning at all 
events, on the subject before us. 

6. A judgment awaits us. Who is the Judge? In the first place, 
He is infinitely wise. He knows everything. He reads all our 
thoughts, as in a book. Nothing escapes His all penetrating gaze. 
' Not only our deeds, words, thoughts, omissions, and ambitions are 
" engraven on His memory, but the secret motives from which they 
sprung, and the purpose and intention that accompanied them, and 
every circumstance that led up to them, or that aggravated their 
guilt, or that added to their malice. He actually sees our life as 
though it were a map stretched out before Him, with every day, 
hour, and minute from birth to death clearly marked upon it, as 
well as the acts and words and thoughts that went to fill up those 
various periods of our earthly career. We can hide nothing from 
Him. We can explain nothing away. It is impossible to deceive 
or cajole Him, as we may sometimes an earthly judge. For “His 
eyes are far brighter than the sun, beholding round about, all the 
ways of men, and the bottom of the deep, and looking into the 
hearts of men, into the most hidden parts” (Eccl. xxiii, 28). 

7. In the second place, He is infinitely good, infinitely holy. 
Consequently, He hates sin with an infinite intensity, and cannot 
suffer it in His sacred presence. He is as opposed to sin as light 
is opposed to darkness. However feeble a light may be, it never- 
theless struggles with the darkness and seeks to cast it off. But 
where the source of light is powerful, it will drive the darkness be- 
fore it with all the impetuosity of its nature. Consider the sun. 
Though deepest night may be hanging as a shroud over all the 
earth, yet, the sun has but to show the crest of its fiery orb above 
the horizon, and instantly, the shadows flee, and the darkness is 
hurled back beyond the uttermost parts of the world. Now, as 
darkness cannot stand in presence of the sun; so sin cannot stand 
in presence of the dazzling purity and exquisite splendor of the 
Divine Sanctity. God loathes sin; He detests it beyond all else; 
He cannot suffer it; He will have nothing to do with it; He knows 
of no other evil. He acknowledges no other evil. but that alone. 
Sin defiles all it touches, it corrupts all that it breathes upon, it 
brings ruin and desolation wherever it falls. Yes! It entered the 
heart of an Apostle and it made a deicide of him; it penetrated 
into the hearts of the angels. and it transformed them into demons. 
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We have no notion of the gravity and the hideousness of sin. We 
scarcely suspect it. If we did, sin would become for us a practical 
impossibility. But God knows. And woe to us if we enter be- 
fore Him in judgment with a mortal sin lurking in our heart. For 
God is not only infinitely wise, but infinitely holy. The very source 
of all sanctity. 


8. In the third place, He is infinitely powerful. “It is a fearful 
thing,” says the inspired writer, “to fall into the hands of the living 
God” (Heb. x, 31). “Terrible,” indeed, if we are in a state of sin. 
For then, nothing will be able to snatch us out of His power. He 
will hold us, as it were, in the hollow of His palm, as a fowler 
will hold a tiny bird which he has entrapped. We may flutter and 
struggle, but it will be all in vain. He will not only pronounce 
sentence, but He will see that it is carried out. And, if we have 
not obeyed nor recognized His authority before, we shall find our- 
selves obliged both to recognize it, and to experience it, when 
once we have passed into the mysterious beyond, and have heard 
the irrevocable sentence, that fixes our doom, for ever more. What 
will be our feelings at that dread moment, if we have abandoned 
ourselves to our passions, during life, and thought only of enjoy- 
ing ourselves, and of driving a thriving trade, and of heaping to- 
gether wealth and possessions, instead of attending to our chief 
and only really important business, namely the salvation of our 
soul? May God, in His infinite mercy, deliver us from so appalling 
an experience. 


g. In the fourth place, the Judge is infinitely just. He will 
punish sin as it deserves. There will be no favoritism, no par- 
tiality, nothing but strict justice. Sighs and tears will then be 
wholly unavailing. The time of repentance is over. The period, 
in which sorrow and heart-felt weeping could touch the heart of 
God is forever passed. “Behold, now is the acceptable time, now 
is the day of salvation” (II. Cor. vi, 2). Yes, now we may do 
much, then we can do nothing. It will be all too late. While life 
lasts, we can turn over a new leaf, and by a sincere repentance, 
wash out past offences, and seek a reconciliation with God, but 
this cannot be deferred to the next life. What says the Holy 
Scripture? “Be at agreement with thy adversary betimes, whilst 
thou art in the way with Him.” That is to say, in this world. 
Why? Listen: “Lest perhaps He delivereth thee to the Judge, and 
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thou be cast into prison, to the eternal prison of hell” (Matt. 
v, 25). 


How sad it is to witness the folly of so many Christians, who 
refuse to ponder over these tremendous truths, and who insist 
upon continuing in their course of sin and of disobedience to God’s 
most holy law. They are preparing for themselves a ghastly future, 
almost too terrifying to contemplate. Do you, at least, my beloved 
brethren, act with greater wisdom and forethought. Turn your 
thoughts inward. Examine your own hearts, and see if all is well 
with you, and in order. Carefully consider your past conduct and 
behavior, and if there be anything to correct or amend, set to work 
at once, and pause not till you have set everything to rights, and 
purified your hearts from all defilement. 


You ask,—Why this hurry? Why so great haste? I will an- 
swer. Not only because we should not wish to remain for one 
single instant the enemy of God, and not only because we should 
yearn to remove from our souls the disgusting filth and loathsome 
ordure of sin. But more especially because we know not the day 
nor the hour when we shall be called before the angry face of 
God, to receive sentence of eternal condemnation. The warning 
comes to us directly from the mouth of God Himself. “Watch and 
pray,” He says, “for you know not the day nor the hour when your 
Lord Will come” (Matt. xxiv, 42). And, if we should chance 
to be in sin at that moment, then no power, either in earth or 
heaven, can save us from the bottomless pit of everlasting burning. 


EE i SS 


How many sudden deaths take place in these days. How many 
youths, how many men and women, in the very prime of life, and, 
seemingly, in the best possible health, are struck down, without 
the slightest warning, and hurried to judgment before they have 
the chance of uttering a prayer, or of exciting themselves to even 
a momentary act of true contrition. We constantly read of such 
cases. One was burned to death, another perished at sea, another, 
falling from on high, broke his neck. This one was run over in 
the street, that one was slain in a quarrel, that one succumbed 
suddenly to heart disease, or to some other secret and unknown 
malady, of which he suspected nothing. Thus, in one way or an- 
other, thousands are summoned without warning before the Judg- 
ment Seat. Which of us can promise ourselves that we shall not 
be the next? We know nothing. There is no security. God alone 
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knows. All we have to do is to be always ready, always watching 
and prepared. 

As the issues are of the very highest importance to us we can- 
not take too great pains. No precaution, no preparation can pos- 
sibly be excessive. Knowing, as we do, that eternity is at stake, 
we shall be the basest of fools, if we ever flag in our efforts to 
secure a happy eternity, at any price, and cost it what it may. 

10. The Gospel to-day ends with the very practical observation 
that “the children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.” And this is obviously true. Men and women 
show far greater sense and prudence in the affairs of this world, 
than we, who are the “children of light” [that is to say, the chil- 
dren of the Church] show in the all important affairs of the next 
world. 

Pause for a moment and consider what a thoroughly worldly 
man would do, did he know that he would be summoned before a 
merely earthly tribunal to plead for his life. Suppose he had, in 
a fit of passion or of irritation, lifted his hand against the heir to 
the throne. Or, to make the parallel more exact, suppose he had 
not only attempted but had actually murdered the king’s eldest 
son, and stabbed him to death, in cold blood. He would, of course, 
despair of forgivenness. He would know and acknowledge that 
he deserved nothing but death. But the king sends his ambassador, 
and (in an excess of generous compassion), assures him, that if he 
is really sorry and sincerely repentant he will forgive him, and set 
him free. But he must humble himself and go down on his knees, 
and acknowledge his crime to his representative, and satisfy him 
that he is genuinely distressed and heart-broken on account of the 
terrible crime he has committed. Would not the guilty man re- 
joice? Would he not be full of gratitude for such unparalleled 
munificence? Above all, would he not hasten at once to comply 
with such simple and such easy conditions. Or would he wait 
and let the law take its course. No! He would show more feeling, 
more gratitude, more common sense. 

In a word, he would manifest a wisdom and a prudence which is 
commonly absent in the “children of light.” If there be any man 
here, in mortal sin, I address myself to him individually. You 
are in sin. In the words of St. Paul, you have “crucified unto 
yourself again the Son of God, and you have made of Him a 
mockery” (Heb. vi, 6). You deserve death, that is to say, eternal 
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death. For you have crucified the Son of God. But God offers to 
pardon you. Offers to set you free. Yea, promises not to lay 
that deed of darkness to your charge. But, on one condition. On 
condition that you humbly acknowledge your crime to His rep- 
resentative, the confessor, that you express your heart-felt sorrow, 
and that you promise to avoid sin for the future. 

Yet, you hesitate. You make difficulties. You “have not time.” 
You are “too busy.” You “hope to confess later.” Alas! It is 
thus you act. But how inexpressibly mean, sordid, ungenerous, 
and contemptible. You rather run the risk of appearing before 
God with the condition unrealized, and to hear the sentence of 
reprobation. You think less of an infinite King than the worldling 
thinks of an earthly king, you are less concerned about eternal 
death than He does about a temporal death. He is wiser than you, 
a child of light. 

My brethren, the time is short. The end draws near. So let us 
prepare. For, “in the hour you think not of, the Son of Man will 
come,” and then “He will render to every one, according to his 
works.” 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GOD MADE US 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“And when He drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it, saying: If 
thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes.”—Luke xix, 41, 42. 


SYNOPSIS.—These are great days for running after and worshipping fa- 
mous people—instances. But there is something about each one of us 
that makes us of far more interest than any of the fleeting causes of 
celebrity I have mentioned—that should make us of abiding interest to 
all who know and care for us; that does make us of deep interest to 
God, and also to Satan. And what makes us thus of interest is a fact 
lying at the root of all human existence—a fact expressed simply in 
the Catechism: a fact of which it would take long to tell you the full 
meaning, the fact expressed in the words “God made me.” On the 
remembrance of this fact our whole happiness depends. Let us study 
the meaning of this fact that we are creatures of the Almighty God. 

There was a time when we did not exist: we were nothing, we had 
nothing, we could do nothing. Then God put forth His power and 
made us. What makes this thought of supreme wmportance ts that our 
souls are immortal. Then began a history, the history of our lives, 
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that will never finish. Our creation important also to God: for God 

made us with a purpose, viz., to be happy. So much does God desire 

se happiness that, when it was ruined by sin, He sent His Only-Begotten 
on. 


Again, that God made you means that God loves you: from eternity 
He has loved us: He loves us now. This truth, then, follows also from 
our creation, that we are embraced in the arms of God’s fatherly love. 
At best, human love is only a faint image of God’s love for us. 


We read to-day how Jesus wept over Jerusalem, crying out in bitter sor- 
row, “If thou hadst known, etc.’ But Jesus wept not only for Jeru- 
salem. There is something dearer to Him than His own city—it is the 
soul of a Christian. What are we doing with our souls? When Jesus 
looks upon your soul and mine, must He look with sorrow? Does he 
foresee that we shall go on in sin to the end? It was the thought of 
many that would be lost wilfully that grieved His Sacred Heart, and 
drew tears from His eyes. “By our own fault”—there is no fate about 
it. We are free; the choice is ours. It is ours to be saved if we will, if 
now, in this our day, we know the things that are to our peace—how 
we were made by God; how He loves us; if now, in His Church, we 
make use of the means of grace and salvation; if now, we make use of 
PRAYER. How foolish to neglect prayer, by which we can infallibly be 
saved. “God is faithful, etc.’ The “issue” from temptation is by prayer. 

“God made me,’ not for hell, but for heaven. That you may not 
frustrate God’s merciful purpose, remember the tears of Jesus over the 
lost, remember His words of warning that the Church sounds to-day 
in our ears. 


These are great days, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, for running 
after and worshipping famous people. If a man or a woman gets 
to be known, by writing novels, or painting pictures, or singing, 
or playing some instrument, or by acting or composing music, or 
even preaching sermons, or by flying long distances in an aero- 
plane, or by inventing something new and marvellous such as wire- 
less telegraphy, or again by playing some game better than anyone 
else; or by doing even unnecessary and useless things like walking 
round the world, or silly and dangerous things like crossing the 
Atlantic in an open boat or walking over the Falls of Niagara on 
a tight-rope—numbers of people run after them; their portraits 
are in all the newspapers and on picture post cards in every shop 
window; people are proud to have seen them, much more to have 
spoken to any of them, or shaken hands with one of them, and 
will talk about the honor for the rest of their lives. 

Well, dear brethren, there is perhaps not much harm in all this: 
it is rather stupid; and it does not do very much good to anyone 
to have seen or spoken to a celebrity once or twice in a life-time. 

But, brethren, there is something about each one of us, about 
every child of man, that makes us all of much more interest, of far 
deeper and more abiding interest than any of those fleeting causes 
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of celebrity which I have mentioned, which mark out certain per- 
sons as objects of admiration. 

There is something about us all which should make us be sub- 
jects of deep abiding interest and concern to all who know us 
and care for us; that does make us objects of abiding, solicitous 
interest to God Himself, to His saints, and to the holy angels: 
yes—and to Satan, also, and his legions, the great enemies of our 
souls—though their interest is not for our welfare, but for our 
everlasting ruin. And what is this, that makes us, each of us, 
of interest to God, and angels, and those on earth who love us, and 
the devils who hate us? 

It is a fact that lies at the root of all human life and existence 
—that great illuminating fact so simply expressed in two questions 
and answers of the Catechism which we teach our children: “Who 
made you?” 

“God made me.” Why did God make you? “God made me to 
know Him, love Him, and serve Him in this life, and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next.” 

God made me. Ah, dear brethren, that means a great deal. It 
would take me a very long time to tell you all that this means. 
Father Faber wrote a whole book about it—a very beautiful book 
called “The Creator and the Creature,” which it would do anyone 
good to read. But I may tell you that your whole future happi- 
ness, and your possibilities of goodness and holiness, from which 
alone can come your true happiness both in this world and the 
next, depend entirely upon your always remembering this great 
fact of your life, “God made me.” 

Let us study a little to-day some of the great things that are 
wrapt up in the fact that we are creatures of the Almighty God. 

If we look back, we come to a time about which we can re- 
member nothing: the time of infancy. A little time before that 
we were nothing at all; we did not exist. We were nothing; we 
had nothing; we could do nothing. 

Then something happened: something of vast importance to you 
and me: yes, and something of vast importance also to God. It 
was this: God Himself put forth His Almighty Power and made 
us living beings, gave us immortal souls that never can die! 

And what makes this thought of such supreme importance to us 
and to God is that our souls are immortal. We are not for an age, 
but for all eternity. We shall live on, forever and ever; and we 
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must be either supremely happy forever, or forever unutterably 
miserable. This is what makes our creation, that moment when 
God put forth His omnipotence and called us into existence, so 
supremely important to us. Then began a history, the history of 
our lives; it is not yet finished; it never will be finished. The last 
chapter of that history never will have Finis written to it; for it 
will not end, it will go on for Eternity. Ah, brethren, what shall 
be for you and me the record of that final unending chapter of 
our life-history? 

It is this, too, the fact that we must be forever happy or for- 
ever suffering the unspeakable torment that makes our creation and 
our existence and our history so important even to the ALMIGHTY 
Gop. 

For He made us with a purpose, and that purpose was our eternal 
happiness with Him. He made us to be happy; He wants us to 
be happy; it will not be His fault if we are not happy. He wants 
it so much that when our eternal happiness had been ruined by 
sin, He sent His own Divine Son to put it right. “God so loved 
the world that He sent His only-begotten Son; that all who believe 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

This, then, is the first great fact about our creation—it was the 
beginning of a history that shall never end: a history begun in this 
world, carried on in the next, where it will be a history of unutter- 
able happiness and peace, or of endless, unspeakable woe and 
despair. 

Again, that God made me means that God LovEs me; it means 
that God has loved me from all eternity. 

Dear brethren, God always knew everything that He was going 
to do: He always knew that He was going to make you. Your 
parents took a great interest in you from the time you came into 
the world. They did not before; they could not. They did not 
know whether God was going to give you to them or not. But 
God always knew. From all eternity God has taken the greatest 
interest in you. Yes: up in Heaven, always, before the world 
was made at all, your name was known to God, your soul was dear 
to Him, and He had settled that you were to be made and to be 
born into the world. And because God knew He was going to 
create us, He loved us with an immense love from all eternity. 
And if He loved us when we existed only in His mind and inten- 
tion, do you suppose that He does not love us now that He has 
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actually made us? It is impossible for God not to love the crea- 
tures of His hand. Dear brethren, God is Love. If He did not 
love us, He would not be God. To love is His very nature. He 
has told us by His Holy Spirit in the Old Testament, “I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love.” So then, this blessed truth also 
follows from the font of our creation—that every moment of our 
lives we are embraced in God’s Fatherly arms, and bathed in the 
Ocean of His Infinite Love. 

A father loves his own child; what is there on earth so deep 
and pure and strong as the love of a mother for her son? But 
God’s love for you is far, far greater and deeper and stronger than 
the very best of earthly love. “Behold the birds of the air,” our 
Divine Lord said; “they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather 
into barns, and your Heavenly Father feedeth them: are you not of 
much more value than they?” (Matt. vi, 26). 

We read in the Gospel to-day how Jesus wept over Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, His Own city, the pride of His race, 
where was the Temple of which He was the Lord. He saw it in 
all its wondrous beauty, with the shining golden roofs of His 
Father’s House rising to the skies—and He wept aloud, and cried 
out in bitter sorrow, “Ah, if thou hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are to thy peace: but now they are hidden 
from thine eyes.” 

And then He uttered that terrible prophecy, so terribly ful- 
filled forty years after, when Jerusalem was destroyed, after 
sufferings probably unparalleled in the history of the world. 

But Jesus wept not only for Jerusalem. There is something 
nobler, more His own, more highly favored and dearer to Him 
than was Jerusalem: and that is the soul of a Christian; made 
by Him, loved by Him, bought by His Blood, baptised into His 
grace, consecrated by the unction of His Holy Spirit, fed by His 
Body and Blood—the chosen Bride of the Heavenly Bridegroom, 
destined to share His Eternal Home. Such is my soul and yours, 
dearer and more precious to Him than His own life. Dear breth- 
ren, what are we doing with our souls? When He looks upon your 
soul and mine, must He look with sorrow? Does He foresee for 
us a fate far worse than the fate of Jerusalem? Of that fated 
city He prophesied: “The days shall come upon thee when thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, 
and straiten thee on every side, and beat thee flat to the ground, 
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and thy children who are in thee . . . because thou hast not known 
the time of thy visitation.” Does He foresee that the day shall 
come upon us when we shall be compassed by devils, and straitened 
on every side by the inextinguishable fires of hell, at once our 
prison and our torment? Does He foresee for us that having 
rejected Him and His love and His grace, by our free will, we 
shall choose sin and evil, and, dying thus, shall have to abide by 
that choice forever? Does He foresee, did He foresee when He 
wept on earth, how you or I shall go on and on in that sinful 
habit, that besetting sin, which He forgives so often, but which 
we will not give up, will not take the necessary means to conquer 
or to avoid? Did He foresee that we should go on in it till we 
committed it for the last time, and death caught us, without time 
for confession or contrition, or without the dispositions for a 
good confession or for true contrition? 

Dear brethren, it was that thought of so many who would not 
think, who would not consider in the day of grace, the day of 
God’s gracious visitation, the day of this life, it was this thought 
that so often grieved His Sacred Heart, and drew bitter tears from 
His eyes. 

Did He weep for us—for our poor miserable lost souls—lost by 
our own fault? 

I say, by our own fault: for there is no fate about it. It does 
not happen because God, who knows all things, foresees it: but 
God foresees it because those who are lost act wilfully so as to be 
lost. We are free; the choice is our own; it is ours to be saved 
if we choose; if now, in this our day we know and remember the 
things that are to our peace—how we were made by God for Him- 
self, how He loves us with an everlasting love; if now, in His 
Holy Catholic Church, we make good use of the abundant means 
of grace and salvation that He has provided; if now, without de- 
laying, we make the necessary effort, if now we give ourselves to 
earnest prayer, that infallible weapon against every temptation. 

How foolish it is to neglect prayer, by which we can infallibly 
be saved! God has promised it. “God is faithful,” we read in 
to-day’s Epistle, “who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that which you are able: but will make also with temptation issue 
that you may be able to bear it.” Prayer is the issue by which we 
can bear any temptation; and the grace of prayer is open to all. 

God made me; and He made me, not for hell, but for Heaven. 
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That you may not, to your unending woe, frustrate this merciful 
purpose of His great Love in our creation, remember the value 
of your immortal souls, made by God for Himself; remember the 
bitter tears of Jesus over the lost; remember His sad words of 
warning that the Church sounds to-day in our ears: “If thou hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace” 
—so that He may not have to add, “but now they are hidden from 
thine eyes.” 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Jesus spoke this parable to some who trusted in themselves as just, and 
despised others.”—Luke xviii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The parable has a surface meaning for all, 
and a deeper meaning for those who would be perfect. Avoid the sin 
of i? haa Seek the higher flights of the spirit life by way of 
humility. 

I. Analysis of the attitude of mind of Pharisee. Placing his glory 
in the things of sense rather than in the things of the spirit. Analysis 
of the attitude of mind of the publican. Throws himself entirely on 
the Divine mercy. Inward disposition ts everything. Our Lord’s judg- 
ment thereon. 

II. Our supernatural call. Hence the absolute necessity of super- 
natural aids. Rejection of such aids must be sinfui. Presumption the 
offspring of vanity. Leads to blindness with regard to the occasions 
of sin. Neglect of prayer and Sacraments when in presence of tempta- 
tion. The histories of Judith and Dina. 

III. Presumption may take on a semblance of religion. The danger 
of helping on outward observances without due regard to their spiritual 
signification. Necessity of reflection and retreat. Danger of over- 
emphasizing natural virtues. The Pharisee in the guise of the publican. 

Conclusion—Avoid the sin by cultivating the opposite virtue. Some 
sin of our past life. Formula prescribed by the Author of Grace. 


The truths which our Lord came to reveal were so deep and 
far-reaching that if He had declared them in their fulness no one 
would have understood them. Therefore, He spoke in parables. 
Each little story which He told had one clear point. It embodied 
an eternal truth and made it sufficiently clear for practical purposes. 
The first purpose of Christ’s revelation was to save men’s souls. 
When the rule of the Commandments had been observed there was 
still plenty of room for advancing in perfection according to the 
tule of the Gospel counsels. So is it with the parable of the Phar- 
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isee and the Publican. It was a simple story to show men the 
sinfulness of presumption and pride. That was the elementary 
fact which had to be grasped and taken into consideration in every- 
day conduct. But then the story had a deeper meaning than the 
one on the face of it. There was a wide and deep reaching law 
of the spirit world underlying it, a law which must be taken 
account of by all who would enjoy the higher flights of the spirit 
life. Our Lord formulated this law when He said: “Every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” The progress of the spiritual life is one 
of becoming detached from the lurements of the material world 
and of becoming absorbed in the activities of the spiritual world. 
It is the law of Divine commerce. You can not serve God and 
Mammon. If you choose to live for the glories of this world you 
must bear to lose the glories of the other world. And, conversely, 
if you choose to renounce the glories of this world for the sake 
of the glories of the other, well, you have the Divine promise that 
you shall receive your reward. 

The Pharisee chose to do his good works to be seen of men. 
His whole attitude of mind was inclined that way, even when 
addressing his God. He stood up and thus prayed with himself: 
“O God, I give Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, as also is this Publican. I fast 
twice a week: I give tithes of all that I possess.” But not a word 
did he say as to his own limitations. He had not grievously trans- 
gressed the Commandments. Nay, he had observed a religious 
custom which our Lord Himself did not observe. The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking. He and His disciples did not fast, 
whilst the Pharisees and the disciples of John did fast. Fasting 
was not an end in itself. It was but a means of enabling the 
spirit to overcome the flesh. The Son of Man and His disciples 
were so strengthened that they did not need to have recourse to 
this means. Others, however, needed it. But the Pharisees per- 
verted it. They made it a glory in itself. It was an outward 
observance which could be seen by all their neighbors. Thus was 
it made to constitute one of the essential elements in religion. The 
inward life, springing from communion with the Holy Spirit, was 
rendered of no account. So far as the act did require inward 
energy, it was merely psychic and national energy, the self-com- 
placent effort of the Pharisee by himself. 
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The Publican, on the other hand, was overwhelmed in his con- 
fusion. He saw nothing of good in himself. He threw himself 
entirely on the Divine mercy. He stood afar off and would not 
so much as lift up his eyes towards Heaven. That indeed, one 
would have thought, should be the fitting accompaniment of a 
prayer to God. But, for this occasion our Lord wishes to empha- 
size the inward disposition. The Publican had come to God in 
the only way in which any child of Adam may come to God, that 
is, in the garb of penitence, distrustful of self, relying absolutely 
on Divine assistance. The man struck his breast, saying: “O God, 
be merciful to me a sinner.” He had fulfilled the eternal law of 
looking to the world of the Holy Spirit for true glory, and of 
withdrawing himself from the glory of the kingdom of this world. 
The judgment of such conduct was pronounced by our Lord for 
the instruction of all who would learn the right way. “I say to 
you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other; because every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

In order to see more clearly the sin of the Pharisee and the 
virtue of the Publican, we must keep prominently before our minds 
the strictly supernatural state to which we are called. We have 
been given first of all a nature which has a natural exigency to 
know God naturally through the medium of ideas. But together 
with this simple nature we have been favored with a call to a 
state higher than nature. So far removed above human nature 
is it that it is called a participation in the Divine nature. Through 
the Incarnation of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity we 
have been made sons of God and co-heirs of an everlasting life 
with a face-to-face vision of God. 

Obviously, such a life is beyond our natural powers. Obviously, 
a life which is so Divine needs a Divine assistance. Obviously, a 
rejection of such Divine assistance is sinful. Yet, when the mind 
is fixed on the glory of the world it does despise the help which is 
offered by the Holy Spirit and does attempt to depend on its 
own natural powers. This form of presumption is the offspring 
of vanity. 

Perhaps the most common form of presumption is the refusal 
to see the danger of temptation. A real desire to avoid sin includes 
a desire to avoid the occasions of sin. But when a man is puffed 
up with vanity he will not acknowledge his weakness. Nay, he will 
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go so far as to pooh-pooh that virtue which cannot stand in the 
face of temptation but must always be seeking to avoid occasions. 
He is like the sailor on a stormy sea who would always wish to go 
as near the rocks as possible. Sooner or later, and probably sooner, 
he comes to grief. 

Sometimes, of course, it is necessary on account of his work or 
duty to go into the presence of temptation. In that case, however, 
God gives grace specially suitable to the circumstances. But when a 
temptation is risked, and there is no obligation to risk it, then God 
does not guarantee the grace to resist it. Indeed it is another and 
more subtle form of presumption to enter into the presence of 
temptation under plea of duty and at the same time to neglect the 
defences of prayer and the Sacraments. God gives graces peculiar 
to each one’s state of life, but He expects that they shall be humbly 
asked for in prayer and sought through the normal channels which 
are provided in the Sacraments. 

Holy Scripture gives us two stories which illustrate this doctrine. 
They are those of Judith and Dina. Judith had a call to do God’s 
work. She was to destroy Holofernes. She prepared herself with 
prayer and penance. She went first into her oratory and put on 
hair-cloth and laid ashes on her head. Then she fell prostrate and 
cried to God. “Look upon the camp of the Assyrians now, as 
thou wast pleased to look upon the camp of the Egyptians, when 
they pursued armed after thy servants, trusting in their chariots 
and in their horsemen, and in a multitude of warriors... . Give 
me constancy in my mind, that I may despise him: and fortitude 
that I may overthrow him. For this will be a glorious monument 
for Thy name, when he shall fall by the hand of a woman. For 
Thy power, O Lord, is not in a multitude, nor is Thy pleasure in the 
strength of horses, nor from the beginning have the proud been 
acceptable to Thee; but the prayer of the humble and the meek hath 
always pleased Thee.” Then she put off her penitential garments 
and dressed herself to attract Holofernes. And because she did it 
from virtue, God increased her beauty so that she appeared to 
all men’s eyes incomparably lovely. Thus arrayed she dazzled the 
sentinels, amazed the generals, and made her way to the tent of 
Holofernes. He drank so much wine as he had never drunk in his 
life before. She took his sword, struck twice, and brought away 
his head. She took it and showed it to her people, the Israelites. 
“Behold the head of Holofernes, the general of the army of the 
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Assyrians, and behold his canopy wherein he lay in his drunken- 
ness, where the Lord our God slew him by the hand of a woman. 

Give all of you glory to Him, because He is good, because 
His mercy endureth forever.” 

How different is the story of Dina. She was on pilgrimage with 
her father and mother. They had pitched their tents outside the 
town of Salem. But Dina had the curiosity to know something of 
the women of that country, and so she went out to see what she 
could. She had scarcely gone out of sight of her camp, however, 
when she fell a prey to the son of the prince of that land. Here 
was all the difference between acting under divine inspiration and 
acting out of human curiosity. In one case most extraordinary 
graces are vouchsafed, whilst in the other there is no such provision. 

Another common form of presumption is an over-reliance on 
outward religious practices without sufficient reflection on their in- 
ward meanings. This was particularly the sin of the Pharisee. 
It is perfectly true that without grace we can do nothing. It is 
perfectly true that the Sacraments are the normal channels of 
grace. But unless the mind keeps the interests of the spirit 
prominently forward, unless it frequently reflects that all outward 
observance is but a means to an end, then the very observances of 
religion become an occasion of presumption. Therefore, it is that 
clergy and religious people, who by profession perform many and 
constant religious exercises, make a retreat every year. The routine 
of their work becomes a danger. There arises a tendency to be 
satisfied with external observance. Therefore, a time is appointed 
for quiet retreat so that the spiritual worth of outward observances 
may be renewed. 

There is also a similar danger in the practice of natural virtues. 
Unless they are raised to a supernatural plane and given a super- 
natural sanction they may easily become an occasion of the sin 
of presumption. “I have done nothing wrong. I have done no- 
body any harm. I have always paid my rent.” Thus does the 
regard for the estimation of this world obscure the claims of the 
Kingdom of God, and that which ought to be a life of religion 
remains merely a life of philanthropy, if it does not degenerate into 
a life of selfishness. 

Lastly there is an even more subtle kind of presumption which, 
being aware of the hatefulness of the Pharisee, assumes the air 
of the Publican. This Pharisee, however, instead of standing afar 
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off speaking to God secretly, is anxious to proclaim his humility 
to his neighbors. He declares that he is an awful sinner, but he 
expects you to tell him that he is not. Suggest to him that he is 
addicted to some particular fault or wanting in some virtue, and he 
flares up. His humility is but grimace. He is doing it to be seen 
of men. 

No. If we would avoid the pitfalls which beset the Pharisee on 
every side, it can only be by cultivating the virtue of the publican, 
a sincere, inward, real sense of humility. If by God’s grace now 
we are not consciously living in grievous sin, let us ask ourselves 
if there has been no such sin in our past life. This sin, although 
it has been forgiven, is known to God and known to ourselves. 
That ought to be sufficient to give us a deep sense of confusion and 
a keen consciousness of our own weakness. Moreover this sense 
of confusion and regret for sin is in itself a grace. We have an 
example of what to do in order to obtain it, an example which has 
been chosen and set before us be the Author of Grace. The Pub- 
lican struck his breast saying: “O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SACRAMENTS OF THE NEW LAW 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“And taking him apart from the multitude, he put his fingers on his 
ears, and, spitting, he touched his tongue.”—Mark vii, 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—The incident of the Gospel. The external ceremony accom- 
panying the cure. The special significance of this external action. In 
harmony with the Saviour’s methods of teaching. Examples. The 
Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, etc., typifying the goodness and 
mercy of God, and charity towards our neighbor. Images, illustrating 
the kingdom of heaven. The sacramental system of the New Law in 
keeping with those methods of teaching, and with our composite nature. 
Spirit and matter. The Sacraments not absolutely necessary by the 
necessity of things, but by a necessity of fitness. The compatibility of 
the sacramental system of grace. Nature around us bearing out its 
appropriateness. Testimonies of Holy Scripture. The Councils, and 
Fathers of the Church. Conclusion. 


We read in the narrative of the Gospel how the Saviour, passing 
through the coasts of Decapolis, miraculously restored speech and 
hearing to one who was brought to him to be healed. The touching 
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incident arrests our attention in a special manner in view of the 
external ceremony which accompanied the cure. After taking him 
apart from the multitude, the Saviour put his fingers in the ears 
of the afflicted man, put spittle upon his tongue, and looking up 
to Heaven groaned and said, “Ephpheta,” which in our language 
means, be thou opened. Immediately the man’s hearing was com- 
pletely restored; his tongue received the power of expression, and 
he spoke fluently and well. 

To Him, whose omnipotent feat woke the huge bulk of the 
universe out of nothing and moved the countless spheres in the 
roadways of space, no external action is necessary to lend potency 
to His word, or to give effect to His thoughts. Hence the ex- 
ternal action which accompanied this remarkable cure had a special 
significance. It was a symbol of the interior grace, and power of 
God, which worked such a marvel. 

It was the custom of the Saviour to bring His heavenly doctrines 
home to men by means of imagery, or things which come under 
the cognizance of the senses. The goodness and mercy of God 
is visualized and externalized in the embracing of the returned 
prodigal son by a rejoicing father. The virtue of charity to our 
neighbor is given outward appearance in the kind and generous 
action of the good Samaritan. The Kingdom of Heaven is spoken 
of under many beautiful images, which brings it in touch with 
earthly vision. In a word, all the Saviour’s teaching tended to 
bring the unknown and invisible things of God into harmony with 
the visible things in the world we live in. 

When, therefore, Christ would leave us special means of grace, 
to apply to our souls the fruit of His passion and death, it was 
in keeping with His methods of teaching, as well as in keeping 
with our composite being, as the union of soul and body in one 
individual—man, that he should institute a sacramental system, 
having external actions or visible signs, and conveying to our souls 
heavenly grace—an invisible gift of God—flowing from the recep- 
tion of those Sacraments as from so many channels. 

This harmonizes with the definition which the Church gives of 
a Sacrament of the New Law: An outward sign instituted by 
Christ to give grace to the soul. As to its nature, however, the 
sacramental system is not necessary as an absolute necessity, flow- 
ing from the use of grace to the soul, for God could have adopted 
other means to convey grace to men. The soul is spiritual, and 
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grace is essentially a spiritual gift. It does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily follow, by the necessity of things, that this gift of grace 
should come to the soul clothed by any outward sign or external 
action. But this sacramental system is necessary by a necessity 
of fitness or appropriateness, for the reason that our supernatural 
end should be attained through the means divinely appointed for 
that end. Hence, the Holy Council of Trent, in the fourth canon 
of its seventh session, declared heretical those who teach that the 
Sacraments of the New Law are superfluous and not necessary, 
although all the Sacraments are not necessary to any one person. 

Man is a composite being. He is, by nature, corporeal as well 
as spiritual, body as well as soul, in his complete being as a man. 
In a word, he is a rational animal—spirit and matter. It is, there- 
fore, compatible that grace should reach his soul by means which 
are outward and visible. 

Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Romans—the most dogmatic of 
his Epistles as well as the most majestic in expression—points 
out this harmony between the visible and the invisible in the deal- 
ings of God with man. We have this evidence not only in historic 
Christianity, but in the ordinances which foreshadowed it in the 
ancient Law. The ark in the clouds on the morning of Noah’s 
deliverance from the waters of the Deluge was a symbol of God’s 
covenant of peace with man. The holy Patriarch offered up his 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving on the mountain of deliverance. 
God’s anger with a sinful world was appeased; and he pointed to 
His ark in the clouds as the sign of this covenant that “no more 
waters of a deluge would destroy all men” on the face of the earth. 
(Gen. chap. ix). The “pillar of cloud” by day, and “pillar of fire” 
by night which went before the children of Israel in the journey 
to the land of promise, and which were a sign of God’s protection 
over them; the brazen serpent in the desert, which healed the 
people who were afflicted; the cloud of smoke, which filled the 
mountain of the Commandments; and the many other symbols of 
the merciful dealings of the Lord God of Israel—all were evi- 
dences of the visible element in the means by which God was pleased 
to confer His favors on man. 

In fact, all nature around us is one vast symbol of God’s love, 
and of His mystic and sacred dealings with us, under the figure 
of those things which appeal to the senses. Hence the psalmist 
exclaims: “The heavens show forth the glory of God and the 














firmament declareth the work of His hands” (Ps. xviii, 2). And 
the Apostle points out in the Epistle referred to, that, “the in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood from the visible things which He made, 
His external power also, and His Divinity” (Rom. i, 20). The 
Redemption—the great act of God’s love around which centers all 
His other merciful dealings—was a visible act. The eternal and 
invisible God took a visible and human shape. He was born of 
woman; and after the manner of men He grew in wisdom and 
grace. He suffered at the hands of man. He bore the invisible 
weight of our sins in a visible manner. He showed sorrow and 
pain, and he consummated the Sacrifice of Satisfaction to God’s 
justice in an external manner on the Cross. And He gave proofs 
of His Divinity in-a visible manner by His Resurrection and 
Ascension. In a word, there was a visible element all through in 
the accomplishment of the divine plan of Redemption. The prom- 
ises also of the Redeemer, so often repeated by the lips of prophets, 
in the ancient Law, were manifested by external symbols as the 
Apostle Saint Paul declares when he says in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians and to the Hebrews: “All things happen to them in 
figures” (referring to the Israelites) (I. Cor. x, 11; Heb. x). 
Saint Thomas of Aquin teaches this truth when he says, “that 
it is of the nature of man to be led by things corporeal and sense- 
perceptible to things spiritual and intelligible’ (III. Q. Ixi, a. 1). 
According to this, Divine Providence provides for everything in 
accordance with nature, and it follows that it is in harmony with 
the fitness of things that God should provide means of salvation for 
men in the form of corporeal things, or by means of external signs. 
In this is constituted the sacramental system of the New Law. 
Among the Latin Fathers, as we are told in the catechism of 
the Council of Trent, the word Sacrament is used to signify a 
sacred thing which lies concealed. Hence they deem the word an 
appropriate term to express a sensible sign which, at the same time, 
signifies the grace which it communicates, and which by virtue of 
divine institution, is inherent in the Sacrament, apart from any 
merit or disposition on the part of the person who receives it, 
differing in this respect from the sacramentals, whose effects depend 
on the disposition of him who makes use of them. It may, here, 
be noted, also, that the Sacraments, which are known as the “Sacra- 
ments of the dead,’ that is, those which are intended to be received 
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by sinners have effect against mortal sin, and cleanse the soul 
from its deadly stain. The sacramentals, on the other hand, are 
for those only who are in the state of grace, and they give an in- 
crease of sanctifying grace, while they take away venial sin. We 
may, also, here refer to the Sacraments as those which imprint 
a character and which can be received only once, and those which 
do not imprint a character and can be received more than once. 
To the first group belong Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders; 
and to the second group, Penance, Holy Eucharist, Extreme Unction, 
and Marriage. But, with respect to the two last named, it should 
be observed that the former can be received only once, except in 
the case of a new sickness; and the latter can be received again only 
in the case of the death of one of the parties to the contract of 
the Sacrament of Marriage. 

Saint Augustine says, “that no religion, whether true or false, is 
without its visible signs or Sacraments.” Hence, in the law of nature 
or Patriarchal law, while there was no written code, people ex- 
pressed their faith in an external manner in some way, although 
God did not determine in which manner those external signs should 
be manifested, with, perhaps, one single exception—the rite of 
circumcision. The command to perform this sacred rite and the 
manner of performing it were given in God’s covenant with Abra- 
ham. In view of the manner of its institution, theologians teach 
that it was a real Sacrament, conferring grace, although not by an 
inherent virtue in itself as in the case of the Sacraments of the New 
Law. 

In the Mosaic Dispensation there were many Sacraments, such as 
the renewal of the Circumcision, the Paschal Lamb, the loaves of 
the Proposition, various forms of expiation, and other ceremonial 
rites, all of which were ordained and described in their minutest 
details by the Lord God of Israel. Those Sacraments of the Old 
Law, of course, did not give grace as do the Sacraments of the 
New Law. They were rather the figures of them, foreshadowing 
the reality which came with the institution of Christ. It was in 
view of this fact that Saint Paul refers to those sacramental rites 
of the Old Law as the “beggarly elements” of the institution of 
Christ in the New Law. 

That the Sacraments of the New Law give the grace which they 
signify is clear from the words of Christ and the manner of their 
institution, as well as from the teachings of the holy Fathers 
and various Councils of the Church: “Unless a man be born again 
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of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God” 
(John iii, 5). These words referring to the Sacrament of Baptism, 
clearly point out that grace is conveyed by that sacramental rite, 
and that that grace flows from the Sacrament by its own virtue and 
not from any virtue or pious disposition on the part of the one 
who receives it. “Still clearer, touching the grace it communicates 
to the soul,” are the words of Saint Paul to Titus, in reference to 
the reception of Baptism which he calls the laver of regeneration 
and the renovation of the Holy Spirit (Titus iii, 5). With regard 
to the Sacrament of Confirmation we have similar explicit testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture that it conveys sanctifying grace. “Then 
they laid hands upon them and they received the Holy Ghost”’ 
(Acts viii, 17). The words of Christ in the institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist testify to the heavenly grace which this august 
Sacrament conveys to the soul—aye, more, that it conveys the 
Author of grace Himself to the worthy communicant: “He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life, and 
I will raise him up on the last day” (John vi, 55). Saint Paul am- 
plifies the proof of the presence of Christ in this Sacrament of 
divine love when he says: “The Chalice of Benediction which we 
bless is it not the Communion of the blood of Christ, and the bread 
that we break is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord?” 
(1. Cor. x, 16). He further testifies to the presence of the Lord 
in this Sacrament when he warns all to prepare themselves worthily 
for its reception in order not to be guilty of the “body and blood 
of the Lord” (I. Cor. xi, 27). 

The Sacrament of Penance, called by the Fathers of the Church 
the second plank of salvation after the shipwreck of sin, is a 
means of grace to the soul as is evident from the words of Christ: 
“Whose sins you forgive they are forgiven them” (John xx, 23). 
As the gloom of night vanishes with the advent of the light of day, 
so sin—the sickly darkness of the soul—vanishes with the coming 
of grace. The divine promise fulfilled in this sacramental rite 
has no meaning except as its being a restorative, cleansing the soul 
from sin and conferring sanctifying grace. The words of Saint 
James speaking of Extreme Unction or anointing with holy oils 
leave no doubt as to the sacramental grace which this rite confers ; 
“Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church and let him pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
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man: and the Lord shall raise him up: and if he be in sins they 
shall be forgiven him” (James v, 14, 15). Similarly clear from 
the words of Scripture is the grace—conferring efficacy of Orders 
(1. Tim. iv, 24), while the words of Christ referring to the sanctity 
and indissolubility of marriage leave no doubt as to the sacra- 
mental character and grace-conferring virtue of this Christian rite. 

To those testimonies of holy writ may be added the definition of 
the Holy Council of Trent: “If anyone say that the Sacraments 
of the New Law do not contain the grace which they signify or 
that they do not confer grace on those who place no obstacles to 
the same, let him be anathema” (Sess. viii, Can. vi.). 

Among the many splendid testimonies from the Fathers of the 
Church, we may here note that of the learned Tertullian, who was 
born in the second century and, hence, between him and the last 
of Apostles there was but a brief space of years. He says, speak- 
ing of Baptism: “The Holy Ghost comes down from heaven and 
hovers over the waters sanctifying them of Himself, and thus 
they imbibe the power of sanctifying” (De bapt., c. iv). Of the 
same Sacrament, Saint Gregory Nazianzen, who flourished in the 
fourth century, says: “Baptism is the expiation of sins, the re- 
mission of crimes, the cause of renovation and regeneration” (Orat. 
in Bapt.). Saint Basil, Archbishop of Caesarea, who flourished in 
the early part of the fourth century, says, regarding the Con- 
fession of sins: “The Confession of sins follows the same rule 
as the manifestation of bodily infirmities. As men, therefore, do 
not disclose their bodily infirmities to every one nor to a few at 
random, but to such as are skilful in the cure of them, so, also, 
ought the Confession of sins to be made to those who are able to 
apply a remedy” (Reg. Brev. 228). Speaking of the Blessed 
Eucharist, Saint Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, another of the Greek 
Fathers of the early part of the fourth century, says: “What seems 
bread is not bread, though it seems so to the taste, but Christ’s 
Body; what seems wine is not wine, even though the taste will have 
it so, but Christ’s Blood” (Catech. iv, 9). 

Convinced of this grace-giving efficacy of the Sacraments, we 
pour forth our hearts in gratitude to Almighty God for His in- 
estimable favors flowing to us through those channels of grace. 
When the favored Disciples gazed upon the glorified form of 
Christ, on the Mountain of Transfiguration, the joy of their hearts, 
in sharing in the beauteous vision, found expression in the words: 
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“Tt is good for us, Lord, to be here.” It was the outpouring of 
hearts filled with gratitude. With good reason our hearts over- 
flow with like gratitude for the privilege of membership in the 
Catholic Church, to which God has committed the dispensation of 
those efficacious means of heavenly grace; and, with Peter, and 
James, and John, we exclaim in love and wonder: It is good 
for us, Lord, to be here. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


RELIGION FIRST IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION IN 
PITTSBURGH 


BY THE RT. REV. REGIS CANEVIN, D.D., BISHOP OF PITTSBURGH 


“Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy, and vain deceit; according 
to the tradition of men, according to the elements of the world, and not 
according to Christ.’—Colossians 1, 8. 


Representatives of the Catholic Educational Association: The 
Diocese of Pittsburgh bids you a hearty welcome, and thanks you 
for coming here with your convention. In this grim and rugged 
industrial centre of the mills and mines of Western Pennsylvania 
you will receive a cordial welcome from the generous and hospitable 
people of all classes and creeds. 

Nowhere will those who differ from us in belief be found more 
interested in a convention which brings together the representa- 
tives of every department of Catholic schools from the primary 
to the university, or better disposed to learn from authoritative 
sources and judge with fairness the reasons why Catholics build 
and maintain their own schools and the principles which differen- 
tiate Catholic schools and Catholic education from systems which 
attempt to compromise with every sect and endeavor to accommo- 
date themselves alike to belief and unbelief. In Pittsburgh the 
delegates will find gratifying evidences of progress and activity in 
Catholic schools. 

On every hand are Catholic churches, schools and institutions of 
charity which testify to the zeal and energy of our people in the 
cause of religion and education. In this city, with a Catholic 
population of 180,000, there are seventy-four Catholic churches, 
fifty-seven parish schools with nearly twenty-four thousand pupils 
enrolled; that is, more than one-fourth of the school children of 
Pittsburgh are in Catholic schools and before this decade ends, 
when all our parishes have their own schools, over thirty per cent. 
of the children of this city will be educated in Catholic schools. 
There are 48,905 pupils in the Catholic schools of the diocese. 

808 
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What is being done in Pittsburgh is being done in other dioceses. 
Surely and steadily is the system of religious schools represented 
by this convention being built up and perfected in every part of 
the United States. 

The great question of our day is the question of education. 
Education forms men and nations, and that system of education is 
best which gives man the true ideal or conception of his relations 
to God, to society and to the world around him. 

True education is the full development and the right guidance 
of man in the way of duty to his last end. The Catholic Church 
declares that to educate man as man is to draw forth, cultivate, 
train and direct all the powers and faculties that God has given 
him. It prepares man to seek knowledge from the lowest order to 
the highest truths on earth and to contemplate infinite wisdom and 
goodness in heaven. It fits man for the battle of life by moulding 
him to God’s service in this world and in the next. 

Hence the instruction or development of the intelligence or 
intellect is not the whole end of education. To be complete it must 
draw out, form, cultivate and strengthen all the powers and facul- 
ties of man and train him to use these noble endowments for the 
highest purposes of life. 

Education, to be worthy of the name, trains the faculties of the 
intellect to grasp and contemplate the truth; it trains and dis- 
poses the affections of the heart to desire and cling to the beautiful 
and the good. It restrains and purifies the passion; it teaches the 
will to yield to reason and to obey the dictates of conscience in 
doing right and avoiding wrong. The unequal development of 
man is not education. No process that does not take into account 
the present and the future, the temporal and the eternal, can claim 
to be philosophical, complete, or desirable. 

The whole man, the image of God, the immortal being with 
dread responsibility, is to be formed, strengthened and perfected, 
body and soul, mind and will, heart and conscience. 

The American people are awakening to the fact that something 
more than mere utilitarian knowledge is needed to build up a just 
moral character in man and lay a solid moral foundation for good 
citizenship in this nation. 

The Catholic Church, guided by superhuman wisdom and the 
experience of long centuries, declares that mere intellectual instruc- 
tion will not prevent crime, make men honest and chaste, or insure 
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the sanctity of the home or the security of the State. If there is 
a duty or self-restraint, or an ethical duty of any kind to be done, 
there must be back of it a religious truth to be learned, so that 
morality in action and truth in religion are inseparable. Without 
religion there is no such thing as fixed principles of morality. 
Ignore religion and the power that sustains and the authority that 
sanctions all laws of human conduct are wanting. To exclude 
religion from education is to exclude morality. Morality not only 
means duty, but it also means obligation. It points out our duty 
and tells us the reason why we should do our duty. The reason 
why we are bound to be moral at all, or why some actions are to 
be designated as good and some as bad cannot be determined or 
taught without religion. Moral duty is a law which binds the 
conscience, and the source and sanction of that law is God. There 
is then no morality or obligation to obey conscience without re- 
ligion which teaches us the existence and revelation of God and the 
obedience which we owe to our Supreme Law-Giver and Judge. 

In other words, “Morality needs a divine sanction and the obliga- 
tion enforcing it must come from God.” Knowledge is one thing, 
virtue is another. Education without religion may make a pro- 
fessor of mathematics or chemistry, it cannot make the Christian. 
“Quarry the granite rock with razors or moor the vessel with a 
thread of silk; then may you hope with such keen and delicate in- 
struments as human knowledge and human reason to contend 
against those giants, the passions and the pride of man.” 

An education which does not bring men nearer to God is a 
failure, and if, in any way, it leads him away from God and his 
everlasting destiny, it is a curse. “For the wisdom of the flesh 
is death; but the wisdom of the spirit is life and peace. Because 
the wisdom of the flesh is an enemy of God; for it is not subject 
to law of God, neither can it be” (Rom. viii, 6, 7). 

Catholics hold that any system of public instruction that ignores 
religious training is defective, and while the Church claims no 
jurisdiction over outsiders, and does not interfere with them in the 
education of their children, she does claim a lawful right to ex- 
ercise guidance and control over the education of her own mem- 
bers whom she has to instruct in the truth, warn against error, and 
guide to salvation. 

The Christian child has a right to a Christian education. By 
baptism the child is incorporated with the Church and made a 
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member of the Christian family. If he is to grow up in Christian 
faith and virtue, he must be taught from the dawn of reason to 
know his heavenly Father, and trained in all the religious duties 
and qualifications that fit man to serve God and seize the ever- 
lasting inheritance promised to those who walk in the way of the 
Lord’s Commandments. ‘Now this is eternal life; that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast 
sent” (St. John xvii, 3). Religious knowledge, therefore, is the 
first and principal science to be studied. 

Religious knowledge does not consist in simply learning the 
sacred name of the Infinite Being and a few verses from the Bible. 
Religious worship and service imply more than an hour of in- 
struction once a week in the Sunday school. 

“Religion is not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place or a certain hour. It is a law and a faith, that ought to be 
felt everywhere.” 

Nor can religious instruction be left entirely to the home, for 
the children of careless and indifferent parents are neglected at 
home and rarely found in Sunday school. That thousands of 
American homes fail, and fail utterly as schools of religious in- 
struction is evident from the creedless and churchless millions and 
the increase of crime among natives of these United States. 

When home training is not altogether neglected, the burden of 
religious instruction is usually placed on the mother. The father 
seldom realizes his duty, and often the mother is not able, for 
many reasons, to devote the time and attention required for the 
proper instruction of children in religious truth and conduct, and 
the whole work and responsibility falls on the one hour or two 
given in the week to catechism in the church. One hundred and 
sixty-seven hours given to the things of this world and one hour 
to “seek the Kingdom of God and His justice.” Fifty-two hours 
in the year to learn the truths that count for eternity and eight 
thousand seven hundred and eight (8,708) hours to learn and 
gather the things of time. | 

No wonder that religion has so little part in the lives of millions 
when it has so little share in their education. To exclude religion 
from the schools of a nation means to exclude religion from the 
life of the nation. We cannot gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles. A religious people can never spring from unreligious 
schools. 
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The Catholic Church, sensible of its mission to save souls in 
an agnostic and materialistic society, meets the conditions by em- 
ploying the home as far as possible, the Sunday school, the sermon, 
and all the agencies of Sunday services; but she goes farther and 
gets down to the only fundamental and adequate system by es- 
tablishing parish schools, colleges and universities where, hand in 
hand with all secular sciences, the knowledge of God and of divine 
things is taught. 

Mr. Balfour, the late leader of the Conservative party in Eng- 
land, expressed admirably the conviction of Catholics: “I have al- 
ways cherished the hope that our elementary state schools eventually 
would be so conducted as to secure to every child the kind of re- 
ligious instruction his parents desire him to receive. This is the 
sole solution that appeals to me as strictly compatible with our 
ideas of religious liberty, of parental responsibility, and of the 
primordial necessity of religious training in children’s education. 
I hold it to be an evil, aye, the greatest of all evils, to permit chil- 
dren to be brought up in schools in which no provision is made 
for religious formation. And I solemnly express to-day my hope 
that England will never accept the responsibility of public instruc- 
tion without religion.” 

The experience of wise government is that loyalty and pa- 
triotism must be based upon religious faith. Unless we recognize 
in rulers, even when elected by the people, something more than 
mere delegates of the people, unless we see in them human in- 
struments of an authority delegated from God Himself, reverence 
and loyal obedience to the State will not long endure. When the 
religious principle of reverential obedience to civic rulers because 
they rule in God’s name is gone, disloyalty, sedition and rebellion 
become legitimate whenever expedient, and with the disappearance 
of reverence for authority from civil and social life, it will also dis- 
appear from the family circle and from the schools. Parents and 
teachers will be regarded as adults whom the young heed because 
disobedience does not pay; without religion the old idea of obedi- 
ence as a moral virtue and as a duty to God’s own representative 
is devoid of power to bind the human will. 

The Father of Our Country recognized this great truth, and 
in his farewell address to the American people spoke these mem- 
orable words: 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
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on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

And again: “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism 
who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man ought to respect and cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections with public 
and private life. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tions deserts the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without religion.” 

If religion is to influence the community it must fashion the 
minds of the young. Children who are trained to pray, to go to 
church regularly, to respect the ministers and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, to believe in God, to hear and obey the Church, can never 
escape altogether from the impression and habits of such train- 
ing. But children who attend a school that has no positive religious 
character or color and no supernatural basis for moral teaching, 
naturally grow up indifferent to everything but the pleasures and 
profits of this world. The separation of creed and conduct, of 
_ definite religion and education in a school does not mean that the 
school is non-sectarian. It really means that the people are heavily 
taxed to support schools in favor of one class, and that privileged 
class are the agnostics. Because an unreligious system of educa- 
tion is satisfactory to an agnostic or an infidel is no reason why 
it should be accepted by a Catholic when he is free to build and 
support schools which his children may attend with quiet con- 
science and without peril to their faith. 

Our parish schools, animated by a laudable spirit of rivalry and 
strengthened by the opposition of bigotry which they arouse, are 
giving their pupils the best equipment for commercial, civic and 
domestic life by establishing the principles of religion as the 
foundation of justice, obedience to law, reverence for authority, 
loyalty and patriotism, for without spiritual righteousness the moral 
attributes of true citizenship and upright living are not to be found. 
The teachers in these schools are the most unselfish and devoted 
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body of women and men in the teaching profession; teachers, as 
a rule, who have chosen to wear the religious garb and dedicate 
themselves to the arduous and ill requited labor of Christian edu- 
cation solely for the love of God and the salvation of souls. Their 
work is truly apostolic and deserves our deepest gratitude. They 
are true church builders, for they contribute a large part of the 
growth and strength of the Church of Christ in this country. 

The Catholic school system is being built up and maintained 
by sacrifices which our fellow citizens know little of—in many 
cases the sacrifices of hard working fathers and mothers who pay 
their proportionate shares of taxes to support schools for the 
children of their neighbors, and also bear the burden of building 
and maintaining Catholic schools in order that with the best secular 
instruction their children may receive a complete Christian educa- 
tion, and that Christ’s truth and grace may be ingrained in their 
being as the guiding principles of their lives. While no useful 
branch of human knowledge is neglected and the standard of 
proficiency is up to the average of other schools, the pupil is con- 
stantly surrounded with all the safeguards and helps which re- 
ligion affords. Everything that tends to chasten the senses and 
elevate the sould is made use of in the Catholic system of training 
the child. Sacramental graces, scriptural lessons of faith and 
piety, pictures of holy scenes and persons, sacred statues, prayers, 
singing of hymns, all are constantly and largely mingled with every 
element of human education, that the heart may be formed as well: 
as the mind, and that the will may be strengthened as well as the 
intellect in the soul of man. How much better are such schools for 
Catholics than schools in which every distinctive Catholic senti- 
ment is suppressed, every Catholic prayer and practice prohibited, 
every Catholic doctrine rigidly excluded. For some reason we 
have not sufficiently resented the imputation that the Catholic school 
system is un-American, and that an unreligious school is distinctly 
American. Nothing could be farther from the truth. A system 
pf public education which pleases secularists, skeptics, freethink- 
ers and atheists, by excluding definite Christian doctrine, does not 
deserve the name American. The foundation stones of all Chris- 
tian civilization are religious schools. Destroy the foundation and 
the structure falls. 

The first schools established on this Western Hemisphere were 
Catholic schools to civilize and educate the Indians. At the prompt- 
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ings of the saintly Bishop Las Casas in 1516, Spain legislated for 
the establishment of schools and churches in every settlement of 
New Spain. As in the early civilization of every country in Eu- 
rope, so in the first schools of the New World, the teachers wore 
a religious garb, lifted up the sacred symbol of Redemption above 
the roof and hung it on the walls of the school; the sign of the 
Cross was made in the name of the Blessed Trinity; the names of 
Jesus and Mary were invoked, the spiritual power of the Sacra- 
ments purified and strengthened, and the light of life and liberty 
of Catholic truth and piety filled all hearts with peace and joy. 
The religious garb and emblems of Christianity are not of yes- 
terday. They were old and familiar in the schools of Europe be- 
fore Columbus sailed from Palos on his voyage of discovery. They 
have an honorable history if not a prescriptive claim of four hun- 
dred years of unbroken service in American schools. The oldest 
university in the Western Hemisphere is the Catholic University 
of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, founded in 1551; fifty-six years 
before the English settlers landed in Jamestown; fifty-eight years 
before Hudson sailed into the Bay of New York, and sixty-nine 
years before the Mayflower touched the shores of New England. 
Two years later, and seventy-three years before a university was 
proposed in New England, the Catholic University of Mexico 
was opened. Catholic schools were founded within the present 
limits of the United States in Florida and New Mexico before the 
year 1600. The oldest school in the thirteen original colonies was 
a denominational school established by the Reformed Dutch 
Church in 1633. The first Catholic school in the English colonies 
was begun at Newtown, Maryland, in 1640. Practically all the 
schools established in the colonies prior to 1800, and down to the 
middle of the last century the great majority of public schools, 
were religious schools in the sense that denominational and dog- 
matic religious doctrines were taught alorig with secular knowledge. 
Every religious body aimed to have its own school to instruct the 
pupils in the faith professed by their parents, and from these 
denominational schools the public school system, dominated by 
Protestant majorities, originated, and for years maintained that 
sectarian character which has played an important part in the rise 
and development of the Catholic school movement. 

The fruitlessness and inefficiency of a non-sectarian system of 
education and the spiritual dangers of schools from which all posi- 
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tive religious training was excluded in order to conciliate all and 
offend none soon became evident, and Catholics, even before the 
end of the eighteenth century, had decided to establish religious 
schools in which children would be trained up in the knowledge 
and practice of their faith, This has always been the policy of 
the Church. Though small in number and poor in material re- 
sources, Catholics began with their first settlements in this coun- 
try to establish parochial schools. They proceeded on the principle 
that the religious school was as necessary as the church. After 
the Civil War, increased numbers and the wise direction of the 
Second and Third Plenary Councils of Baltimore gave new in- 
spiration, vigor and a more definite shape and plan to that system 
of Christian education which is to-day the strength, security and 
glory of the Church in this country. 

How well that system is succeeding is evidenced by this assem- 
bly. A system now fairly started and comprising nearly thirty 
thousand teachers and 1,540,000 pupils. The system is now be- 
ginning the second period of its development. The rapid growth 
and expansion of the Church, the frequent formation of new 
parishes and lack of means leave about one-half of the Catholic 
children in the United States without parish schools and 
the influence of religion in their education is correspondingly 
incomplete and impeded. The undenominational school is at its 
best only a second choice and far short of the Christian ideal to 
those whose faith is first, and wherever their numbers and means 
will permit Catholic parents are hastening to establish their own 
schools in which Catholic doctrines and Catholic devotion in all 
fullness may be taught and inculcated as the ruling principle of 
life. 

You are here to deliberate under the guidance of the authority 
of the Church, how best to preserve inviolate the priceless heritage 
and traditions of Christian education which have come down to us 
through the ages of Christianity, how, at all costs and all priva- 
tions to give their treasures of wisdom and virtue to the youth 
of our day, and hand them down, not broken or impaired, but 
enhanced, to those who will come after us. 

This congress will not have met in vain if it advances our 
schools but one step farther towards a complete system of unity 
in books, methods and curriculum, and brings about a closer re- 
lation of the elementary schools to the high school, of the high 
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school to the college, and of the college to the university. In 
all schools the science of religion must hold the place of honor. 
The course and method of religious teaching in our schools has 
not yet reached the term of complete development. While all 
realize that it is of supreme importance, some have been so eager 
to excel in secular studies that the culture of the spiritual man 
has not received its full measure of attention. Let us never abridge 
the course of religious instruction in our schools in order to devote 
more time to other branches. Let us rather extend the course 
of religious study and give the most careful training to fit teachers 
to impart this most vital of all portions of education. The stronger 
religion is in our schools the stronger patriotism will be in the 
hearts of the people. Our country needs clever men and women, 
but it needs virtuous men and women more; not agitators and 
demagogues brilliant and shallow, but citizens thoroughly learned 
in the principles of true knowledge and solidly grounded in the | 
principles of true morality. Fear and love of God, reverence for | 
law, obedience to authority, honesty, purity, respect for the rights 
of others, fairness and justice to all men, are the virtues that must 
be planted, nourished, developed and constantly strengthened in 
the human mind and heart, if the child is to be educated into a 
God-fearing and law-abiding citizen. 





PROGRESS. TRUE AND FALSE 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS AT NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, DELIVERED BY 
THE REV. F. W. HOWARD, LL.D. 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His Justice.”—Matt. vi, 33. 





The graduate of a Catholic University, in passing out into the 
larger world, is confronted in our day with a great responsibility. 
The training and culture imparted by this renowned institution 
should give her sons a preeminence and a leadership in life; a 
preeminence in real power, that is, in virtue; and a leadership in 
the emulation of well doing, in unselfish devotion to the public 
weal, and in loyal adherence to the principles of our Holy Faith. 
Whosoever has received a special gift of nature, of fortune, or 
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of grace, has receiveth it from God, not alone for his own peculiar 
profit, but for the benefit of his fellow-man as well. You, the 
students of the University of Notre Dame, are the products of 
Christian culture, and your Alma Mater and your friends, your 
country and your Church look to you to show forth lives that 
shall be the unfolding and not the contradiction of the principles 
and examples you have learned in these hallowed walls. 

We live in an age of great aspiration, and in a country which 
is playing an important, perhaps the most important, or at least 
the most conspicuous rdle at the moment, in the great drama of 
history. This is the country of the future, as we love to call it; 
and the popular sentiment and conviction among us is that we are 
the leaders in the forward march of civilization. We need leaders; 
the world always feels a profound need of leaders, never more so 
than now; and the call of leadership is addressed to you. 

Let us study the spirit of this age. Let us ask ourselves, What 
are the things on which this age relies and of which it boasts so 
much? Whither is humanity tending? What is the great, the 
fundamental, the real need of our time? The popular word of 
the day, the word that is on a thousand tongues is “progress.” It 
is an urgent duty for you, my friends, who will undoubtedly be 
called on to play a part, and perhaps not an unimportant one in 
the maelstrom of modern, social, industrial, and political agita- 
tion, to study this spirit of progress, and the philosophy that lies 
at the basis of it. 

Every age has its shibboleth. The world is no more constant 
in its thinking than it is in its fashions, and the history of civiliza- 
tion and of philosophy is, to a great extent, a history of human 
aberrations and vagaries. Men may be momentarily swayed by 
passion, they may be apparently governed by sentiment; in the 
long run, however, the thoughts and the ideas of the thinkers 
work themselves out in the great movements of men, and the 
revolutions of history. The philosophy of an age comes to the 
surface in the watchwords, the catch phrases, the shibboleths of 
the day. An age is often under the tyranny of a phrase; we 
are enslaved by our shibboleths. In the past century the significant 
word was “liberty”; to-day it is “progress.” 

But what is progress? Does humanity move on in an ascending 
path, each age and generation carrying the race forward to a higher 
plane of perfection than that attained by its predecessors? Or, 
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does humanity keep on moving in a never ceasing agitation, like 
the motion of the wheel, “rota nativitatis’? Or, are we moving 
from a higher to a lower plane, while under the delusion that we 
are really advancing? Is progress nothing but perpetual motion? 
Are the waves of humanity, that in successive generations people 
the countries of the earth, like the waves that rise and fall in the 
sea? What is that “increasing purpose which,” the Poet tells us, 
“through the ages runs’; and how are “the thoughts of men 
widened with the process of the sun’? No man can explain to 
you the meaning of this word, and yet we are told that progress 
is universal law; all things human are subject to its way. Progress 
is the law of evolution, and evolution is as pervasive as gravita- 
tion. Vague and indefinite as this word is, the spirit, the hopes, 
the aspirations, the ideals, the practical philosophy of the age, are 
summed up in this magic word, progress. 

When we speak of progress our minds are naturally directed 
to the marvellous development in the control which man has 
attained over the forces of nature in the last century, and more 
especially in the last generation. There is practically no limit 
to the field of discoveries, for each invention causes new ad- 
justments and opens up new fields for discovery. Nature is in- 
exhaustible, and the ingenuity of man, while it draws abundance 
from her store, can never compass all her secrets. But a very 
passion of discovery has seized us, and as a consequence, industry 
has been developed; commerce has been organized and extended 
as never before in history; and to-day it takes the whole world 
to serve the individual. We have brought the ends of the world 
together in intimate contact; we delve into the recesses of the 
earth; we scorn even the lofty mountain tops in our aeroplanes; 
and we say, what obstacle remains that the hardihood of man will 
not attempt? Like Alexander, we would fain regret that there 
are no more worlds to conquer. 

When we analyze this material progress we find that it is partly 
based on man’s elementary natural desire to avoid pain and labor. 
The first aim of material progress, therefore, is comfort. “Let 
us,” say the advocates of progress, “attain to the irreducible 
minimum of pain in human life; let us invent machinery to do the 
drudgery of the world.” No matter what inconvenience or suf- 
fering must ensue in the displacement and dislocation caused by 
the turmoil of industry, everything is supposed to yield to progress. 
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The iron heel of invention may stamp out a man’s means of 
livelihood, but this is only an incident and he must suffer, that 
future generations may be comfortable and happy. So, labor 
and pain are regarded as synonymous, and evils that progress will 
eliminate from human life, or reduce to harmless proportions. 

The sustaining of life depends on the proper satisfaction of 
man’s primary needs for food, clothing and shelter, but he also 
has cravings for pleasure and enjoyment. The ministry of sense 
and pleasure is the second great function of material progress, 
and this function augments as progress advances. The senses are 
ever seeking new stimulation and sensation, and the mind seeks 
novelty and amusement. Why that constant procession of the 
young from the farm to city? Why those thousands that throng 
the glittering streets at night? Why that growing dislike for 
healthy, wholesome labor? In the past much was heard of the right 
to liberty, the right to work, the right of association; to-day we 
begin to hear of the right to be amused. The demand has: been 
formulated that the accumulation of wealth and property, whether 
acquired by extortion or by thrift, shall be appropriated through 
the taxing power of the State, for the enjoyment of the people. The 
burden of public taxes bequeathed to posterity does not affect 
the conscience of the present generation. The demand of this 
age is: in the name of progress provide for our needs without 
effort on our part, free us from all that is painful, and give us 
all that is pleasant and entertaining. 

My friends, do you ask me if this material progress conducts 
mankind along the path that leads to its goal? Does it guarantee 
the happiness of society and give us assurance of the uplifting 
of the human race? Need I traverse the pages of history for 
you to point out the ruins of the nations that sought the apogee 
of human civilization in a material welfare? They followed the 
path of materialism, of luxury, of sensualism, and inevitable law 
brought them to decadence and ruin. 

The hope of attaining a perfect or a higher state of civilization 
through material progress is perhaps the great delusion of the 
age. It is the promise of socialism. Man is made for labor, and 
to suffer and endure is the lot of humanity. We should utilize 
everything placed in our power to alleviate our unfavorable con- 
ditions; we should do all we can to diminish pain and suffering; 
to abolish them is beyond our power. “In the sweat of thy brow 
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thou shalt eat thy bread’; and no machinery shall blot out the 
decree of the Almighty. And if labor is a penalty, it is a blessing 
and a solace as well. “I have found there is nothing better for 
a man than to rejoice in his work, for this is his portion”; and the 
very curse of modern progress is just this, that it has brought 
conditions which make it impossible for man to rejoice in his 
work. 

The pursuit of the pleasant life brings even greater burdens to 
man. The spirit of avarice, the motive spring of our industrial 
system, invents its luxuries to minister to our cravings for sensa- 
tion, for enjoyment, for pleasure. But in time these luxuries be- 
come mere conveniences, and in the end, necessaries. We enjoy 
them freely in the beginning, but by the law of habit they become 
our masters, and thus our progress only adds to the burdens and 
complexities of life. Never was there an age that had greater . 
cause to exclaim “deliver me from my necessities.” This material 
progress, even if the wildest dreams of its worshippers were 
realized, could never satisfy us; for man is made for higher things 
than the mere enjoyment of sense. 

But it is in our so-called intellectual progress, perhaps, that the 
modern mind finds its greatest cause for complacency. Intellectual 
progress is usually identified with the progress of science, or to 
be precise, with the progress of physical science. No one, we are 
told, can foresee the limits to which the power of the human mind 
may ultimately extend in its study of the forces of nature. The 
results of these investigations have been applied to the satisfaction 
of man’s needs and his wants in every avenue of industry. The 
enthusiast of progress sees the fulfilment of all our aspirations 
in the growth of mental power. We believe that we know so 
much more than all who have preceded us, because we ignore the 
fact that man forgets as much as he remembers, and we persuade 
ourselves that we have inherited from the past all the knowledge 
it had that is worth having, and that we have added to the store. 
So we call this the age of science par excellence. We organize, 
systematize, tabulate. Science will solve all our problems, and 
procure us all blessings. 

But “the eye is not filled with seeing, nor the ear with hearing.” 
Every physical science comes to a point in its development where 
its new problems are like the old ones. The problems themselves 
are infinite in number and alike in character. The boasted science 
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of the day which refuses the aid of philosophy, not to speak of its 
contempt for the light of supernatural faith, leads us nowhere. It 
becomes in the end either the servant of material progress, or 
merely the satisfaction of curiosity and an aimless mental exercise. 
It leads to vanity, to ennui, to discontent. Progress in secular 
knowledge can never satisfy mankind. “Our hearts are made for 
God and they will not find rest till they rest in the love and the 
knowledge of Him.” 

I have said that underneath all this striving and agitation there 
is a certain practical philosophy. There is a philosophy that directs 
the current of a nation’s life. The nation’s controlling tendencies 
are directed along the lines of the philosophy, or the principles and 
ideas of its leaders and thinkers. The principles underlying this 
modern progress are not something external to man; they are moral 
facts. These principles are, the modern or the prevailing concep- 
tion of human nature; the modern conception of moral law; the 
modern conception of man’s origin and destiny. These things con- 
stitute the very essence of the spirit of progress. 

And what is the philosophy of progress? There is to-day a 
philosophy enthroned in secular universities which starts from a 
vague pantheism, and ends in universal skepticism. Its principles 
are negations. It is the philosophy of decadence and of pessimism. 
But it is not the popular philosophy of the day. The American 
people have no patience with the philosophy of impotence. Our 
philosophy is the philosophy of energy and results. The dominant 
philosophy of our time is the theory and the principles of the 
doctrine of evolution. At the basis of the glorification of our 
material and intellectual life, and to a very great extent the prac- 
tical working theory of our political and social leaders, is the theory 
that man came up from lower stages of life. Civilization began 
in barbarism and, as man emerged from savagery, he took on, 
one by one, the functions of social life. He is now in a transi- 
tional stage, and is moving on to a higher phase of development. 
We are moved along, the apostles of modern progress tell us, we 
know not by what impulsion; but by the law of progress we ever 
tend forward to the perfect man, nay, to the perfect morality, and 
to the perfect religion. In fact, the mind cannot see, nor the heart 
conceive the excellence of the future man. The literature of the 
day is impregnated with this malign philosophy. It has become 
the very mode of thinking of the time; a form of the modern mind. 
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What is socialism but this philosophy of progress applied to social 
and industrial life, the effort to create a perfect society on earth? 
And what is modernism, the synthesis of all heresies, but the philos- 
ophy of progress applied to religion, the casting aside of the super- 
natural, and the effort to rise above the natural by purely natural 
means? 

The cardinal doctrine of this philosophy of progress is a false 
theory of the perfectibility of man, a theory that might be called 
the ignis fatuus of history; and a theory that is at the foundation 
of every project that has ever been broached to realize the millen- 
nium on earth. This theory postulates that man’s nature is ever 
changing, and improving while it is changing. The doctrines of 
the fall of man, of original sin, and of the need of supernatural 
grace to elevate man above his fallen condition and his purely 
natural state—doctrines without which there can be no true under- 
standing of man, nor of his history—are brushed aside as fables 
and imaginings. But where does history show us this ascent of 
man? This theory of man’s perfectibility is in flagrant contradic- 
tion to the lessons of universal history and of individual experi- 
ence. On this theory civilization and all history are an inex- 
plicable enigma. 1 

This, my friends, is the spirit of this age of progress in which 
you are called to live and to lead; and this the philosophy that 
will confront you in magazine, newspaper, and speech. It is an 
atmosphere in which we live. Alas, the poison of this secularism 
has injured the souls of many of the children of the Church, and 
the false standards of the day lead numbers astray. 

But let us inquire now, what is the standard of true worth and 
excellence for human life? It is a subject of vital interest to know 
what this true standard of human excellence and perfection is, 
and to know how man can reach those heights towards which he 
does and should aspire. Nature does nothing in vain, and there 
must be some way of attaining the object of humanity’s striving. 
For life is a striving. “Life,” says St. Thomas, “is first mani- 
fested by this, that a thing moves itself; and every being moving 
itself is said to be living.” We are beings of a noble nature, and 
we are so constituted by the Creator that we love the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. The energies of the soul are directed by 
that motion which we call love, to the attainment of these objects. 
Our nature would tend upwards; we are born to aspire; but our 
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infirmity, our passions, our concupiscence, incline us downwards. 
It is this declension of the heart and soul of man, that the modern 
world so foolishly calls progress. This progress towards low ideals 
and ignoble ends, is movement indeed, but it is retrogression, and 
its end is decadence and ruin. 

There is a genuine progress, both for the individual and for 
society. There is progress when the vision is fixed on lofty ideals, 
and the heart is filled with inspiration, with energy, and with love; 
and when, through disinterested self-sacrifice, through generosity 
and mortification, through effort and virtue aided from on high, 
the soul conquers the obstacles of sense, of passion and of sin 
and tends towards God Himself, from Whom it had its first 
beginning, and for Whom it is destined as its last end. This move- 
ment, my friends, is progress. This leads to happiness for the in- 
dividual; to stability, order, peace and justice in society. There 
is no other progress. 

In our Lord Jesus Christ we have the true leader in the onward 
and upward march of humanity. In His doctrines and in His 
teachings we have the standards and ideals of true human progress. 
The impulse towards progress is implanted in our nature, but “let 
us grow in all things like Him who is our head, Jesus Christ.” 
The path of true progress for the individual and for society is 
along the lines of His religion. All approach to Him and con- 
formity with His law and doctrine is progress, all departure from 
Him, either in the individual or in society, is retrogression. He 
is the standard of our actions, the ideal of our endeavors, the hope 
of our race, “the way, the truth, and the life.” 

The world has no need of a new morality or a new religion. 
The ideal morality and the true religion exist; they need only to 
be more actual in the lives of men. The standards of true progress 
are fixed and determined and altogether unchangeable. They are 
the immutable dictates of the moral law written by God in the 
heart of man, and the unchangeable doctrines of the religion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As the false conception of the perfectibility of human nature is 
the basis of the utopias that have distracted society, so the true 
idea of man’s perfectibility is the basis of true progress and the 
key to the proper understanding of history. Human nature was 
created by God, and remains fixed. It is the same in all times 
and places. There is nothing new in human life; “nothing new 
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under the sun,” says the wise man. But man is created to the 
image and likeness of God, and though his nature was tainted by 
the fall of our first parents and by original sin, it is not wholly 
corrupt; and aided by divine grace it may be brought to its due 
and proper perfection. Those nations are truly cultured in which 
the impelling motive is the perfection of the individual based on 
this conception. That nation is retrograde in which there is want- 
ing a proper understanding of the dignity of man. 

The spirit of modern progress is that of pure naturalism and 
secularism. The very idea of the supernatural seems to have dis- 
appeared from the minds of those outside the Church. What the 
future of a nation must be that turns its back on God, history 
tells us; and if our age goes on unchecked in its course, instead 
of that perfection and refinement which are promised to us in the 
name of progress, history tells us we are in danger of reverting 
to the decay and barbarism that followed the disappearance of 
the civilization of Babylon and Rome. But in the religion of 
Christ we have the secret of the perpetual rejuvenation and per- 
fection of society. Christianity is the conservative force in so- 
ciety to-day; and the constructive force of the Christian religion 
is directed to the reform of the individual. 

If humanity would be led aright it must be led by men with the 
spirit of religion. The problems of our civilization are the prob- 
lems of every other civilization that has gone before us, or will 
come after us. The cannon, the printing press, the steam engine, 
and the telegraph are the pillars that support this reign of uni- 
versal democracy; but this democracy has brought no new prob- 
lems. Invention and progress have simply extended the old prob- 
lems to a wider space, and affected simultaneously a greater num- 
ber of people; and trite as it may sound, it is nevertheless uni- 
versally true, the great need of society in all ages is virtue in the 
individual, and the danger of society in all ages is vice in the in- 
dividual. It is useless to perfect your institutions unless you seek 
first to perfect your men. Democracy will not save men, material 
prosperity will not save men, intellectual or artistic progress will 
not save society; only the effort to fulfill and uphold the moral 
law will save society; and without religion there can be no moral 
law. 

My friends, would you know the truth? The world is weary 
of its progress. It wants to get away from its progress. When 
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was there such unrest, so much agitation, such world-wide dis- 
content? Material progress is making man the slave of the ma- 
chine, and intellectual progress is making him foolish; “profess- 
ing themselves wise they become fools.” What do we need? We 
need social justice, we need mental repose, we need a reform in 
morals, in a word, all our needs are summed up in one, the need 
of religion. 

If we would seek true progress, if we would promote the wel- 
fare of society and our own salvation, our watchword must ever 
be the words of Christ, our Leader, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His Justice.” 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE SALVATION OF 
SOCIETY 


ADDRESS AT A BANQUET OF THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
BY THE RT. REV. MGR. PATRICK J. SUPPLE, D.D. 


The one institution in the world to-day that is absolutely unique 
is the Catholic Church. In her uncompromising stand for the 
truths of Christianity, in her unwavering defence of the code of 
Christian morals, in her fearless upholding of the principle of 
authority, in her spiritual dominion over the hearts and consciences 
of her people she is without a peer and without a rival. 

The strong and steady accents of her voice never falter, She 
quails not before the haughty and overbearing ways of kings, 
princes and prime ministers, nor is she overawed by the wayward 
rebellions of nations and peoples. 

She is absolutely true to herself and to the divine charter of her 
foundation. She stands irrevocably by her principles, for they 
were given to her by her Divine Founder. They were confided to 
her not to palter with nor to tamper with nor to trifle with, but 
to conserve and keep intact as she values her divine origin and 
divine preservation. 

She could not change them if she would and would not change 
them if she could, for her very life is bound up with absolute 
fidelity to her sacred trust and with unswerving consistency with 
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the letter and spirit of the doctrines and laws placed in her kéep- 
ing by Christ, the Teacher of mankind. 

The historic non possumus of her central and supreme authoeley 
rings as true to-day as when voiced by Pius X. against the enemies 
of the Church in France and Portugal who would alter her divine 
constitution, as when launched against Henry VIII. by Clement 
VII. in defence of the inviolability of the Christian marriage bond. 
Her voice is clear, strong, authoritative and constant. 

She cannot speak otherwise. To heed the demands of a fickle 
changing world and to juggle with or whittle down the divine 
truths and laws confided to her keeping, would be to abdicate at 
once her position as a divine teacher and the unique moral eminence 
which she has occupied for almost twenty centuries. Her foes and 
detractors never seem to know her nor to appreciate her unique 
character. 

The plain lessons of history are spread before them on the 
scroils, yet they never seem to learn them. They are continually 
asking the Church to change her principles to meet the ever-varying 
moods of the age, utterly oblivious, it would seem, of the fact 
that her principles are suited for all times and all conditions and 
all men, simply because they belong to the body of teaching and 
code of laws delivered to her by the maker and moulder of human 
nature, her Divine Founder, who knows better than any human 
legislator what is best for the governance of men and nations. 

She stands to-day in the world, as she has always stood, the 
one fearless exponent of divine truths and divine laws, absolutely 
devoid of human respect in fulfilling her divine mission; unswer- 
ably steadfast in facing the violence of men and governments, un- 
alterably true to the behests of her Divine Founder. 

It is difficult to measure the value of such an unique institution 
in the ever-varying, ever-shifting scene of human affairs. Of one 
thing all unprejudiced witnesses are agreed. The steadying power 
which the Catholic Church brings to bear upon the community by 
her consistent and constant stand upon her principles, by her per- 
emptory refusal to substitute for these principles expediency as 
a rule of action, is simply invaluable and beyond the power of any- 
one to compute. If this is true of human affairs in general, it 
is especially so of our American life of to-day. What an ad- 
vantage in a democracy to have a strong authoritative tribunal that 
is never deterred by popular clamor from giving a clear and serene 
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expression of its decisions, that never falters in enunciating the 
moral code of Christianity! Blinded by bigotry, and narrow and 
contracted in his mental vision is he who does not see in the un- 
compromising championship of the Christian moral law by the 
Catholic Church with her ever-increasing influence one of the 
surest safeguards for the permanency of our democratic institutions. 

The strength of the Republic depends upon the integrity of its 
citizens, and the greatest moral power at work in the community 
to-day is the Catholic Church, which is not content with mere cor- 
rect outward demeanor, but demands, as a condition for a place at 
her communion rail, inward rectitude of soul and the allegiance 
of the heart and conscience to her austere moral standards. 

What if some of her children do not live up to her teaching 
and precepts! The erring brethren we shall have always, and the 
era of human weakness shall ever be coeval with the privilege of 
human liberty. Some citizens of the United States do not and 
will not observe the laws and yet that does not offset the fact that 
the Constitution of the United States, the charter of our liberties, 
is one of the greatest conceptions of the human mind. 

So the Church cannot coerce the wills of her children, but she 
is a constant monitor to their conscience, always holding up before 
them the highest moral standards and exerting to the utmost her 
influence to make truth and justice the rule of life. 

By her consistent championship of the divine laws proclaimed by 
the Saviour she has acquired a moral supremacy in this country, 
which can no longer be denied nor ignored. She is doing work 
of the highest value in training many of the future citizens of the 
Republic and in sending them forth with sanctioned strength to 
take their places on the great battleground of life. We can only 
hope to draw in bare outline this evening the mighty work which 
she is doing in the great Republic which we all love, the direct 
aim of which is to strengthen the foundations upon which our whole 
civic fabric rests and to reinforce respect for law and order, the 
only sure guarantee for the perpetuation of our free institutions. 

She is the great upholder of the principle of authority. She 
teaches that all authority is from God. Whatever be the form of 
government, whether a kingdom or a republic, the power by which 
kings reign and presidents govern comes from God. It cannot be 
otherwise. 

God made man a social being and the human family a society. 
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Not one of us is self-sufficient. For the food that we eat, the 
clothes that we wear and the thousand and one services we daily 
require we are dependent on the help of others. And as human 
society is from God, so its constituent binding power—authority— 
is from God. Whoever resists authority as such is a violator of a 
divine ordinance. 

The fundamental laws upon which all human laws lean for 
support and from which they derive their strength and efficacy 
are from God. They are not the creation of man, they are the mani- 
festations of a divine will. Engraved on the human heart by the 
Creator, they received a fresh promulgation by direct revelation 
amid the thunders and lightnings of Sinai. All these things are 
the commonplaces of Catholic teaching and their direct influence 
is to cultivate in the children of the Church the reverential and 
docile disposition which is the best groundwork for law-abiding 
citizenship. 

The Catholic from his earliest years trained in the school of the 
Church, learns respect and reverence for authority. He receives 
his religion on authority and he is fitted by his training to become 
the loyal and obedient citizen. If the people who are fighting the 
parochial schools and doing all in their power to thwart and cripple 
their influence would only enlarge their mental vision so that they 
might be able to see the immense services which these schools 
are rendering to the country by training, according to these prin- 
ciples, the children of the diverse races who have come here, and 
how much more might be done were the resources at hand, they 
might possibly cease to be wedded so closely to their narrow 
ideals. 

The lamentable fact is that there is a class in the community 
who speak and act as if they would rather play into the hands of 
the socialists and anarchists than allow the Catholic Church to reap 
any advantage from her work for the State. Of course, they 
keenly resent such an imputation. It is true all the same. 

A Catholic anarchist is a contradiction in terms and a Catholic 
socialist is an incongruous and impossible composite. Catholics 
are not found under the red banner of anarchy, nor can they long 
remain in the ranks of socialism once they discover the real nature of 
this pagan, materialistic philosophy of life. The spirit of obedience 
is too deeply engraven in the Catholic heart ever to allow the 
Catholic citizen to take up with the forces of disorder and dis- 
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ruption; and for this safeguard he is indebted to the Church which 
reared and trained him and grounded him in the same principles 
of authority, law and order. 

The Church confers another signal benefit on society by her un- 
flinching attitude towards divorce. The strength of the nation de- 
pends upon the purity and integrity of the home. The home is 
the foundation of national greatness, the unit of national strength. 
I know that there are some modern philosophizers who would 
have us believe that the unit of national strength is the individual. 

We have seen the destructive effects of individualism run mad. 
Individualism in religion has bred religious disruption, and in- 
dividualism in the social order breeds selfishness. 

The natural training school of character is the family, the home. 
There one lives not for himself alone, and in the continual giving 
and taking one is trained to the spirit of unselfishness. Whatever 
strikes at the integrity of the home is a menace to the Republic. 

The stability of the home is the safeguard of the nation’s strength. 
Who is guarding it to-day? What voice is it that rings strong and 
clear throughout the land in defence of the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond? It is the voice of the Catholic Church. While 
others fear to face the grave scandals of divorce which are black- 
ening the pages of our national history, she stands like a wall of 
adamant, where she has always stood, for the observance of the 
full law of Christ concerning marriage. 

She is no sentimentalist. Individual hardships must yield to the 
common good and the stability of the Christian home; the source 
of the nation’s strength counts more with her than the privations 
of certain individuals who find it hard to observe the Christian 
law. She will never change her stand on this question. 

She has lost a whole nation rather than compromise on this law 
of Christ; and her steadfastness on this point is the one redeeming 
feature in the sad history of legislative enactments concerning mar- 
riage during the past sixty years and the one hope for the future 
of the reawakening of the public conscience to the evils of divorce, 
which strike at the very foundations of our national strength and 
greatness. 

She holds within her grasp also the solution of the social prob- 
lem between capital and labor. She is the one power in the world 
bold enough to speak to each and to teach each their respective 
duties. She stands not for the minimum wage, which would re- 
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duce all workmen to the dead level of mediocrity, but for the 
living wage dictated by justice and charity. Her whole doctrinal 
teaching warns the employer to regard his workers, not as mere 
machines capable of producing so much output, but as brethren 
with immortal souls like himself and destined for the same im- 
mortal end. 

With equal boldness she faces the worker and warns him that he 
must give conscientious labor for fair wages. She preaches to the 
employer fair treatment and more justice and charity. 

To the laborer she addresses an admonition against the spirit 
that would demand the most for the least he is capable of doing. 
She holds the even balance between both, flattering neither one nor 
the other, but teaching both their plain duty. To the employer 
she intimates that not greed but justice and charity must be the 
motive power behind his conduct. To the workman she equally 
forbids greed, and commands a conscientious discharge of his 
obligations. 

She is no respecter of persons. She puts capitalist and laborer 
side by side at her communion rail, and opens equally to each the 
doors of her confessionals. Her essential gifts are distributed im- 
partially to the one as to the other. 

Her whole work is aimed at bringing them both together on the 
basis of Christian justice and Christian charity. Her one intent 
is to Christianize the relations between capital and labor and to 
make each regard the other not as foes but as Christian allies. 
The whole social problem must be settled on this basis or it will 
never be settled at all. 

This is the platform upon which all disputes may be amicably 
adjusted. The ultimate solution of our social troubles will depend 
not upon the I. W. W. or the noise and nuisance which it creates, 
but upon an unreserved acceptance on the part of employer and 
employed of the teachings and spirit of the Catholic Church, the 
one impartial arbiter between the contending passions of each, 
the one power in the world bold enough to teach each his plain and 
manifest duty. 

In the confusion of jangling voices in the world to-day the one 
serene and well-balanced judge is the Catholic Church. She was 
placed here by her Divine Founder to teach the truth and laws 
of a heavenly Kingdom and to regenerate a pagan society, and no- 
where is she doing her work better and in a more potent way, that 
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all may see who are willing to open their eyes, than here in free 
America, where she is by the very force of the principle she ad- 
vocates and by the very strength of the divine laws which she 
upholds, as she is always destined to be, the salvation of society. 














CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
IX. Tue Sprrit oF CHARITY 


My dear Children of Mary: At the wedding feast to which our 
Blessed Mother accompanied her Divine Son, she gave us an ad- 
mirable example of the spirit of charity that enlivened her every 
thought, word, and action. The young couple giving the feast were 
poor. Possibly more guests came than they had counted on, and 
the embarrassment of these poor people, when they saw that their 
provisions were insufficient, can be imagined. Our Blessed Lady 
saw all this without having to be told. She pitied the embarrass- 
ment of these young people. It was not necessary for them to 
appeal to the “Virgin most powerful,” because true Christian 
charity does not wait to be persuaded into giving. The Blessed 
Virgin, herself, was the poorest of the poor. Yet she knew of a 
way whereby she would be able to help at once. She would simply 
ask her Divine Son to help, for she knew that He was almighty and 
that He would not refuse her a favor. Our dear Saviour, although 
He had not chosen this wedding for the occasion of His first 
miracle, loved His mother too fondly to deny her such a favor. 
And so He changed His plans for the sake of pleasing His mother. 

What the plans of our Lord might have been we are unable to 
say. But, though His hour had not as yet come to manifest Him- 
self, He did manifest His divine power at the request of His 
blessed mother. 

It is true, we have nothing like a complete history of the early 
childhood of the ever Blessed Virgin Mary. But this one example 
of her charity is enough for us to say safely that, being “full of 
grace” from the very beginning of her existence, she was the very 
soul of charity from childhood on. Judging from this one example 
at Cana, her charity was so great that she even anticipated the 
wants of others. She was not only charitable in a general way, 
helping those who came to her, but helped also those who, from 
modesty or shyness, hesitated in making their wants known to her. 

We, too, should cultivate this degree of charity. If we must 
be begged and implored, even repeatedly, before we will help, our 
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charity amounts to very little. We must begin to learn that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. When we throw a bone to 
a dog to stop its begging, that act can hardly be called charity, for the 
reason that we give something for which we have no use and give 
that perhaps with ill will. To really practise charity we must be 
willing to do without something we might rightfully enjoy our- 
selves, in order to give it to others more in need of it. Such was 
the charity of the ever Blessed Virgin Mary. 

It is told of St. Joseph Labre that he often gave the bread he 
begged for himself to others who were hungry. He went hun- 
gry that others might eat. 

To such heroic charity I would like you to aspire, so that you 
may resemble our Blessed Mother more and more each day. To 
give only a few crumbs of superfluous things, and then only spar- 
ingly, with airs as though you gave half a fortune, may be called 
by any name you like—but not by the sweet name of charity. 

That our charity may not be simply what the world calls philan- 
thropy, we must bear in mind that all our acts of real charity, 
whether of thoughts, words or deeds, must be performed with the 
intention of showing forth our love for God. To perform any 
work of charity for any other motive, such as worldly praise, self- 
love or self-interest, robs it of all reward in the life to come. 
If we do good only to those who do good to us, we do not 
differ from the pagans who did acts of kindness and of charity 
to those from whom they expected a return in kind. We Chris- 
tians should not ask unnecessary questions in doing kind works. 
We need not inquire whether the person in whose behalf we are 
performing a work of charity is Catholic, Jew, Protestant, or pagan. 
We need not inquire whether we shall receive thanks for it or 
not, whether it will be advertised, whether the world will approve 
of it, or anything like that. Our motive must at all times and 
solely be the love of God. 

Do not be stingy or small in the performance of charitable deeds. 
For wealthy people to give only a few pennies for a charitable 
cause is an insult to God, and also to the poor. Indeed, the poor 
are often more generous in giving than are their wealthy brethren, 
and in the sight of God and His angels the hard-earned pennies 
of the poor will have more merit than the gift of a wealthy person. 
Between the wealth given us by Almighty God and the amount of 
our alms there must be a certain proportion. The more God has 
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given us in His bounty, the more we are obliged to give of this to 
the poor. 

The world, unfortunately, looks upon charity as an optional 
matter. Justice, it easily understands, is applicable to all. But, 
while it may glory in well advertised philanthropy, it has 
only a limited idea of what true charity means. Worldly people 
will set a monument for a dead horse while, within a block 
or two of their homes, there may be a dozen starving children for- 
saken by all the world. The erection of a monument for a pet 
dog will be widely advertised and admired, but the wail of hungry 
children is not heeded. 

Often we hear wealthy people boast of the fact that they 
“earned” all they possess. Let others, they say, go and do like- 
wise. Let them work and save; they have the same chance. 
Such argument does not absolve any one from the duty of charity. 
After all it is not we who earn, but God, who gives us special 
blessing. God gave to those wealthy people strength, health, and 
opportunities, not vouchsaved to all. Hence, as God has given to 
them more than to others, they are bound to be generous with 
others in proportion as God was generous with them. God, the 
source of charity, wishes us to resemble Him in our small way. 
He wishes us to share the things we have received with those who 
are less fortunate, so that by our imitation of His unbounded 
charity the things of this world might be equalized to some extent. 
Charity, therefore, is not a matter of choice with us, but a matter 
of duty, in proportion as God has perhaps endowed us with more 
than He has given to others. No man is excused from practising 
charity. There are none so poor who will not find others poorer 
still, people for whom even a dry crust of bread will mean the 
rescue from starvation. 

You will understand now that in the building of your character 
you must not overlook the practice of charity. Make charity part 
and parcel of your very being. When you contemplate what favors 
God has given you for time and eternity, it should not be hard 
for you to do your share for others who have been less fortunate 
than you. 

Be at all times generous, and be quick in doing kind deeds. 
Whenever an opportunity presents itself to you of doing a work of 
charity, do it at once, use your prudence, but do not wait to be asked 
and begged. I need hardly tell you that you should avoid publicity. 
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That is understood. The motive of charity must at all times be 
the love of God. 

It remains for me to direct your attention also to the works of 
spiritual mercy. We do a good work by feeding the hungry, by 
clothing the poor, but we must not stop there. These people often 
suffer even still more need in their souls. Poor people may appeal 
to you and ask for help. They may be in need of food, clothing, 
shelter, or work. At the same time their soul may be in need. 
It may be that they live in mortal sin, that they have stayed away 
from church for years, it may be that they know nothing of God, 
that they were brought up as heathens, although they have perhaps 
been baptized. The soul being of more value than the body, it 
is even more important to help them in their spiritual than in 
their bodily wants. Others are not in any bodily or temporal want, 
but their souls are starving. Pray for the conversion of such, 
if you can do nothing else. If you are fairly certain that your 
advice would be appreciated, help along all you can. Give to such 
people Catholic papers, magazines, and books that explain the 
Catholic truths. Bring them with you to church that they may 
hear sermons. The bringing of Protestants and of unbelievers 
into a Catholic church, into the real presence of our dear Lord, has 
often been the beginning of a conversion. Needless to say, our 
dear Lord has a way of His own in dealing from the throne of the 
Tabernacle with such souls. He will speak to them as you or I 
could not speak. 

I recall the incident of a Catholic young lady who took one of 
her girls friends to church with her, a Protestant. This girl ex- 
perienced a peculiar sensation during her prayers at Benediction. 
She did not tell her Catholic friend of the odd sensation she had 
felt in saying her prayers, because she could not explain it. She 
visited after that her own church a number of times, trying to pray 
as fervently as she had prayed in the Catholic church, but she 
felt the lack of the consolation that she experienced when she en- 
tered the Catholic church. From that time on she visited the 
Catholic church even when there was no service, and without ac- 
quainting her friend of these visits. Finally, when she felt that 
she longed for a thorough knowledge of the Church that appealed 
to her so intensely, she asked her Catholic friend for books ex- 
plaining the Catholic Faith. After reading them she called upon 
the parish priest of that church and asked for further instructions. 
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That happened many years ago. At present this lady is the mother 
superior of a convent of the Good Shepherd in one of our large 
cities. 

The Catholic girl never thought that the fact of her bringing one 
of her friends to church would end in a conversion and in a call 
to the life of the convent. But such it was. Countless similar cases 
might here be told if time would permit. 

This one case, however, should be an encouragement to you. 

Never overlook opportunities of practising works of spiritual 
mercy. Leave it to our dear Lord to have His own way of 
speaking to souls that you can induce to listen to Him. With 
so many opportunities of performing works of corporal and spir- 
itual mercy we would surely injure our own cause of salvation if 
we neglected them. 





CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXXII. Tue Beauty or Purity 


My dear Boys: As there is no vice more loathsome and _ hor- 
rible than impurity, so of all virtues the most charming and beau- 
tiful is purity. Not without good reason has the spotless and 
fragrant lily been chosen as the emblem of that angelic virtue. 
And if you wish to know what God thinks of this great virtue pay 
attention to what I am going to say. 

In the first place, no virtue demands greater sacrifice and more 
care than this virtue. St. Jerome calls this virtue a living martyr- 
dom. The sufferings of the blessed martyrs were generally of 
comparatively short duration. The martyrdom which this virtue 
exacts of us lasts for one’s entire life. We must guard not only 
one of our senses or faculties, but all of them. All senses and 
faculties are exposed to temptations against holy purity, and so 
we must keep all of our senses and mental faculties under careful 
control. We must guard our eyes like a St. Aloysius, our ears like 
a St. Stanislaus, our lips like a St. John. The self-denial demanded 
by this constant watchfulness is severe enough to be regarded by 
the Fathers of the Church as a martyrdom. 

Another reason why God values so highly this virtue is because 
purity is the crown of all other virtues. It presupposes the pres- 
ence of many if not all other virtues. They that are pure of 
heart love prayer. They have the virtue of piety. They must be 
truly humble of heart, they must at all times consider their in- 
firmity and pray for grace and strength. Needless to say, God will 
never be deaf to the prayers of the humble. Again, the pure of 
heart love the virtues of penance, of self-denial, of charity. They 
must have the virtues of meekness, of patience, and of zeal for 
the glory of God. They must practise the three divine virtues of 
Faith, Hope and Charity, in such a perfect manner that the other 
virtues find their support and strength in them. 

Another reason that makes us understand why God thinks so 
much of the virtue of purity is that the pure live the life of angels. 
For that reason this virtue is often called the angelic virtue. The 
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saints that have shone preeminently in it, like a St. Aloysius, have 
been called “Angels in the Flesh.” The reward, then, will be the 
reward of the angels. Indeed, the virtue of purity in the human 
soul is even of a higher order than the purity of the angels, and 
hence will be given a reward far above that of the angels. The 
reason of this will be apparent to you if you reflect that the angels 
preserve their purity without any of the temptations to which the 
flesh is heir to. The angels have not to guard the senses, the 
eyes, the ears and the tongue. They have no idea of what it means 
to resist inclinations towards evil. For these reasons the reward 
will be greater for the human soul that remains pure, than for the 
angels. 

If, from what has been said, you gain the impression that, owing 
to the many sacrifices which purity demands, the life of the pure 
is a sad and gloomy existence, you are mistaken. With all its con- 
stant martyrdom it is the happiest life on earth. 

You know from Bible History that Paradise contained many 
trees, only one of which was forbidden to our first parents. The 
fruit they were allowed to eat was far more choice than that of 
the one forbidden tree. In a similar manner, the pure at heart 
know of many pleasures, consolations and joys that are withheld 
from those who give themselves up to impurity. 

Purity gives a peculiar expression to your bearing and char- 
acter. It may, perhaps, be too subtle to analyze or explain, but you 
are convinced that it is there. A pure boy and young man will 
be of happy mind. His cheerfulness does not depend upon the 
weather. His eyes sparkle with a fire not of this world. Trees 
and flowers, lawful pleasures, labor, and rest, they all give him a 
gratification of which the worldly minded have no idea. The pure 
at heart see beauty and charm where the sinful see only the com- 
monplace. How much better is it to enjoy such tranquility, such 
peace of mind, than to live in fear and gloom, than to be suffering 
tortures of conscience that the hidden sins will become known. Is 
it not worth a great deal to be able to look every man straight in 
the eye, without having to fear that he might read the meaning 
of a secret line in our face that would tell of a sinful life? 

The peace of mind that purity gives would indeed be reward 
enough for this life. But God in His high regard for this virtue 
offers many more rewards for a life of purity. 

As impurity undermines health and causes loathsome disease, 
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the virtue of purity is the surest means of promoting health and 
strength of body. A strong constitution and undefiled blood are 
the best protection against most sicknesses. Nothing in all Creation 
is grander than the sight of a pure boy or young man growing up 
in all his strength and beauty of health, and with an innocent and 
honest look in his eye. Purity enobles and elevates even our body, 
giving it a charm that is the delight of God and His angels. Even 
the wicked are both awed and inspired at the sight of a pure young 
man. They may be unwilling to be pure themselves, but, never- 
theless, they are compelled to admire and respect purity in others. 

God in His infinite generosity adorns the soul as well as the body 
of the pure. But He beautifies the soul of the pure far more than 
the body. 

To the pure of heart God will grant more graces, and more 
valuable graces, than to those that must go to heaven by way of 
penance. They that go to heaven upon the path of innocence, re- 
ceive the choicest blessings and graces. Purity gives them a more 
complete insight into the plans of God. Through special graces 
they receive warning beforehand of impending temptations and 
dangers. Purity gives them a greater and more pure love of God, 
thus preparing them to undergo any sacrifice, to suffer even death, 
rather than to forfeit the priceless charm of purity. 

As most people that lose their salvation lose it through impurity, 
so is the virtue of purity one of the safest marks of belonging to 
the elect. About the joys and rewards of the world to come our 
dear Saviour has told us very little. But He did reveal that the 
pure will receive there a special reward. They are to stand 
nearest to His Throne, and are to chant a song of praise as no one 
else will be able to sing. 

Now, my dear boys, when we consider all these advantages and 
all the bodily and spiritual, temporal and eternal rewards, should 
we not be induced to preserve the virtue of purity? In no other 
way can we gain the consolations, the peace of mind, the manifold 
blessings for body and soul for time and eternity. Surely, the prize 
is worth every effort we can put forth. 

The question that now remains to be answered is what must 
we do to preserve this virtue of purity? And in answering this 
question I can advise you to do what the saints have done to pre- 
serve that priceless jewel. 

First of all, the saints constantly lived in the presence of God. 
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One thought was at all times uppermost in their minds. They 
realized that, no matter where they were, no matter what they did, 
God was at their side. That thought gave strength to fight 
against the temptations, to suffer anything for the love of God. 
By constantly keeping God before their mind, the saints turned 
suffering into joy and trials into victories. Where others were 
overwhelmed with temptations because they lost sight of God, the 
saints accepted and conquered temptations as a matter of course. 
In the fiercest assaults of the devil they had but one thought,— 
God. And, like Joseph in Egypt, they asked themselves: “How 
can I do this sin in the presence of my God?” The thought of God’s 
presence was at once the consolation, the strength, the hope, and 
the happiness of the saints. 

And how did the saints manage always to think of God? They 
lived in a spirit of prayer. Unfortunately, we have an idea that 
prayer is a formal affair—a few minutes each day—and that we 
spend the rest of the time in an entirely different atmosphere, as it 
were. Now this is a sad mistake. Even when our lips do not move 
in prayer, we can and we should keep alive the spirit of prayer. 
Excepting only sin, is there anything in this world that does not 
remind us of God? The sky with the handwriting of God upon it, 
the trees and flowers, the hills and the waters, the fields laden with 
the gifts of God, our senses and mental faculties, the very work 
we do,—everything can and should keep the thought of God con- 
stantly in our mind. True piety does not consist in the few short 
prayers we utter with our lips, but in a constant disposition to 
connect everything we see and do with God. This is the meaning 
of the spirit of prayer. The saints made a prayer of their every 
act. Every act of penance, every act of self-denial, every act of 
charity was simply nothing else than a prayer. Their entire life was 
one constant prayer. 

This spirit of prayer implies regular Confessions and frequent 
Holy Communion. Do you know why our Holy Father is so 
anxious in insisting upon frequent Holy Communions, even daily 
where possible? It is for no other reason than to keep mankind 
pure. 

If sinners would begin to go to Confession and Holy Communion 
as frequently as the saints and with the same zeal, they, too, would 
become saints. As a rule, however, those that need penance most 
will be the last to do it; those that need the Sacraments most are 
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the most negligent in receiving them. They are compelled to re- 
ceive the Sacraments at Easter time, but then many receive them 
not because they love God and their soul, but because of the law. 
It stands to reason that these people lack the spirit of prayer and, 
hence, endanger their purity of heart. 

Besides the spirit of prayer, the saints shine forth as models of 
a childlike devotion to our Blessed Mother. Sincere devotion to 
our Blessed Mother is taken as a guarantee of eternal happiness. 
The favors and blessings she secures are in proportion to the honor 
given to her. Hence we need not be surprised that her special ad- 
mirers and clients receive special benefits. We learn this from 
the lives of the saints. The greatest of favors she can obtain for 
the children that love her most is the jewel and crown of all 
virtues,— purity. 

The virtue of purity is, therefore, worth our every effort. Even 
the loss of life would be small in comparison with the loss of this 
angelic virtue. In order to preserve and develop this virtue we 
must follow the example set us by the saints. Let us, then, live 
in a spirit of piety and practice a childlike devotion to our Blessed 
Mother. Let us live a life of angels so that we may share in their 


glory. 




















PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father 

Proclamation of the Jubilee and the indulgences to be 
gained—faculties granted to Confessors. 

Special indulgences, in the form of a jubilee, for the 
Crypt of St. Benedict at Monte Cassino. 

Allocution addressed to all who come as pilgrims to the 
Holy City during the present jubilee. 

Faculty of celebrating Mass on altars reserved to the 
Pope himself is granted to the cardinals for this jubilee 
year. 

Faculty granted for the constitution of the society known 
as the Society of the Infant of Prague, all over the world, 
in perpetuity. 

Letter in commendation of the work done by the “Cath- 
olic Seamens’ Home and Institute.” 

From the Congregation of the Consistory 

Division of the diocese of St. Albert and formation of 
the new diocese of Calgary. 

From the Congregation of the Sacraments 

In private oratories, Mass can be said on the festive 
days of the solemn commemoration of St. Joseph; of the 
Annunciation; of the solemn commemoration of Corpus 
Christi; of Patronal feasts that are not of precept; on the 
feast of the Holy Trinity on the Sunday within the octave 
of Corpus Christi; and on the Sunday on which is cele- 
brated the nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

From the Congregation of the Religious 

Approval of the new edition of the general constitution 

of the Friars Minor. 
From the Congregation of Rites 
A bishop can not be consecrated on the feast of the 
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nativity of St. Mark or of St. Luke, nor on the feast of 
St. Barnabas. 

A special Indult from the Holy See is required for the 
consecration of a bishop during the week on feast days 
that are still of precept or were of precept, though now 
suppressed. 

From the Congregaton of the Holy Office 

Three hundred days indulgence applicable to the souls 
in purgatory to all who pray for the success of missions. 
This indulgence can be gained once a day and special 
prayers are required. 

Three hundred days indulgence applicable to the holy 
souls can be gained each day of the month of August by 
all who offer some prayers or other pious work in honor 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. A plenary indulgence 
can be gained once during the month under the usual con- 
ditions. 

For the indulgence of the “Privileged Altar” it is no 
longer required to say the Requiem Mass, or the Mass of 


the Vigil or of the Ferial with a commemoration of the 
dead. 
The regular form or the amplified form of the “obsecro 


” 


te” can be said after Mass to gain the indulgence at- 
tached to this prayer. 
From the Congregation of the Council 
All who have permission from the Holy See to use the 
Old Psalter, cannot use the New Psalter. It is not per- 
mitted to use now one and now the other. 














CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


A CASE OF DETRACTION 


William, a native of New England, moved to Canada in order 
to live down the stigma of illegitimate birth. Here he was success- 
ful in business and finally married a lady of good family, concealing 
from her the condition of his birth. A few years later, James, a 
friend of his, traveling through Canada and hearing of William’s 
marriage, intending no harm, divulged the hidden facts to a distant 
relative of William’s wife, who, of course, immediately reported 
the matter to her. Hereupon the expected happened. James, con- 
science stricken, hurried to Confession, only to be told that he had 
fallen into mortal sin. Is this a fact? 

Answer. This is a case of detraction, and a grave case. Every 
man, by the law of God, has a right to his reputation. His good 
name is worth more to him than his bank account and, therefore, 
no one may steal this valuable asset, any more than he may steal 
his neighbor’s purse, without falling into serious sin. The reason 
for this is evident. Grave and often irremediable harm is done, 
and this unjustly, in depriving one of his good name. In the pres- 
ent case we have a forceful exemplification of this. William’s wife’s 
parents would never have given their daughter to him in marriage, 
had they been aware of the defect which stigmatized William when 
he came into this world. For it is a recognized fact that spurious 
children are most frequently looked down upon, despised, and 
in some places treated as outcasts, though the curse that comes upon 
them is none of their own doing. 

Secondly, the knowledge of the existence of this blot often in- 
terferes with the good of the marriage, affecting at times the primary 
as well as the secondary end of the union. It is a widely accepted 
theory that children of ill-gotten parents receive as an inheritance 
a disposition which early shows tendencies to various evils, es- 
pecially to that of lust; and though this be by no means universal, 
it occurs frequently enough to create a feeling of aversion to a 
marriage of legitimate with illegitimate offspring. This feeling of 
moral infection, with its partiality towards moral degeneration of 
the family tree, naturally causes parents to throw every impedi- 
ment in the way of marriage between their children and the 
spurious. 
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From this we can see what a shock the revelation of the defect 
in William’s birthright brought to his wife and her relations. To 
realize that they had been deceived by him was cause plenty for 
grief; but add to this the feeling that their family escutcheon had 
been dishonored, and the purity of their blood tarnished, and we 
face a condition well calculated to destroy all harmony—all peace 
in that family. Here then is another and serious result of James’s 
garrulousness. 

He has succeeded then in lowering William in the eyes of his 
wife and her relatives, if not in the eyes of his own children; he has 
put enmity between husband and wife, which frequently leads to 
the divorce court; he belittles William in his own estimation, and 
thus, in robbing him of what was most precious, he certainly has 
committed a very serious mortal sin. The fact that he did not 
intend the harm does not acquit him; he must have foreseen the 
effect that would necessarily follow from his revelation; hence, he 
must accept the responsibility entailed by that revelation. 








